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The Congressional Boomerang 


power shifted last fall was of the program of 

post-war investigations to be carried out by the 
Sixty-sixth Congress. Republicans looked forward to 
the effort with enthusiasm and Democrats with appre- 
hension, for the findings of the investigators were ex- 
pected to provide a rich store of campaign material for 
1920. 

The major investigating effort of this Congress—the 
inquiry into war expenditures—has been in active prog- 
ress one month. The investigation was organized, under 
the captaincy of Representative Graham of Illinois, 
with care and skill worthy of a more constructive en- 
terprize. Twenty-five of the most alert members of the 
House were chosen and divided into six subcommittees 
for the inquiry. They have done their work with thoro- 
ness, but the investigation is proving a disappointment 
to its backers. 

Where a six-ring circus was promised, a six-ring side 
show is performing before empty chairs in the House 

Office Building. In spite of the efforts of the publicity 
- agent assigned to the investigation by the Republican 
National Committee, its 


‘ LL talk in Congress when the balance of political 


38. The advisory commission of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense took over the functions of Congress and 
designed practically every war measure later enacted 
by that body, supposedly on its own initiative, weeks 
before war was declared. 

Criminal charges have been made by Chairman Gra- 
ham and others, notably the charge that moving picture 
films made by the Government are being exploited for 
private gain, but they are as yet unsupported by evi- 
dence. The committee still insists that forthcoming rev- 
elations will result in the jailing of “high officials.” 

General March, chief of staff, admitted before the 
subcommittee investigating the quartermaster’s de- 
partment, that it had taken from November until May 
to declare a surplus of meats. One hundred thousand 
pounds of ham and bacon had seriously deteriorated in 
the meantime. The investigators were not satisfied with 
his explanation of the difficulties of inventories and un- 
certainty as to Congressional action on the size of the 
army to be provided for. 

“Who is responsible?” Representative Reavis of Ne- 
braska demanded. 

“The respon sibility 
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the three most important 


facts uncovered during 
the first month seem of 
no consequence. They are: 

1. There was unneces- 
sary and perhaps wilful 
delay in making surplus 
army supplies available 
to the public, resulting in 
deterioration of meats 
and financial losses to the 
Government. 

2. Army officers sought 
to get the Government 
“involved” in real estate 
deals for the purchase of 
camp sites after the ar- 





rests wholly with the 
quartermaster’s  depart- 
ment,” General March 
decided. 

The testimony of Col. 
A. M. Davis, chief of the 
supply section, estab- 
lished that an _ under- 
standing existed with the 
American Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, whereby surplus 
canned goods were to be 
held off the market. 

The policy laid down 
by Secretary of War 
Baker, the committee 
found, was to release sur- 
plus army supplies in 
such a way that they 
would be gradually ab- 
sorbed without a serious 
break in prices. The pur- 
pose was to prevent de- 
moralization of the mar- 
ket, which would result 
in curtailment of produc- 








mistice and while Con- 
gress was not in session 
to check their activities. 
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tion and. still higher 
prices later. 
C. W. Hare, chief of 
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sales, said he had been seeking the highest prices ob- 
tainable for surplus army goods in conformity with this 
policy. Transactions amounting to $250,000,000 had re- 
sulted in a loss of only 16 per cent to the Government. 

The committee was in complete disagreement with 
the War Department policy. It instructed Mr. Hare to 
go out and “smash the market, regardless of the finan- 
cial returns to the Government.” He accepted these in- 
structions reluctantly, and prepared soon thereafter for 
a trip to Europe. 

Secretary Baker admitted before the cantonment in- 
vestigators that many mistakes had been made in the 
location of camps, but denied that there had been any 
yielding to influence, altho every member of Congress 
had urged some favorite location upon him. 

Continuing work on Camp Benning, after an adverse 
vote by the Senate Military Affairs subcommittee, was 
a serious mistake, he said. The project was defeated by 
a tie vote of 7 to 7 just before the last session ad- 
journed. Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia, in whose state 
the camp is located, came to him a few days later, Sec- 
retary Baker explained, and said two members of the 
subcommittee who favored the Benning project were 
absent when the vote was taken. On final consideration 
the vote would have been 9 to 7. 

Because this fitted in with his own idea that Camp 
Benning would be necessary for the permanent military 
establishment, Secretary Baker ordered work recom- 
menced. When Congress reconvened 98,000 acres of land 
had been bought for the camp at Columbus, Ga. George 
L. Summers testified that army officers had urged him 
as an official of the real estate section to get the Govern- 
ment so involved during the recess that Congress could 
not retire from the project. Whereas he could have 
bought 117,000 acres for $2,225,000, Summers said, the 
Construction Division, in its rush to acquire the land, 
paid $3,225,000 for 98,000 acres. 

The minutes of the Council of National Defense 
proved racy reading for the investigators. They discov- 
ered that the seven members of the council’s advisory 
commission had constituted a “secret government of the 
United States” during the early part of the war. Prae- 
tically all the war legislation they supposed Congress 
had enacted on its own initiative had been decided upon 
months before by the advisory commission. With the 
publication of these discoveries the investigators found 
that they were squeezing a chestnut burr, and this 
phase of the inquiry was quickly dropped. 

The press of the country generally commended the 
Council for its foresight, but this did not upset the Gra- 
ham committee half so much as the discovery that a 
majority of the advisory commission were Republican 
campaign contributors and that nine-tenths of the 
members of the council’s advisory committees were of 
the majority political party. Will Hays, the Republican 
National chairman, himself, was the chairman of the 
Indiana branch of the council. Democrats on the com- 
mittee clamored for calling all the officers of the council 
before them, but they were gently but firmly overruled 
by the Republican majority. 

So it is with many other phases of the committee’s 
work. While one discovery reflects on a Democrat the 
next reflects upon a Republican, and the committee is in 
constant embarrassment. The Republicans are losing 
their enthusiasm for the investigation and the Demo- 
crats their apprehension. The investigation has five 
months to run, and, while the majority members of the 
committee have been saving the best of their ammuni- 
tion for the last, some Republican leaders in the Senate 
and others outside of Congress are counseling that the 
investigation be allowed to peter out. 
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They are pointing out that the people have not taken 
seriously the statements that the purpose of the inves- 
tigation is to point out mistakes to be avoided in any 
future war. They know that the voluminous records of 
this investigation will never be consulted except for po- 
litical purposes. While the country in the past was will- 
ing to decide an election on such fault-finding issues, 
these leaders are saying, in recent years it has grown 
more sophisticated, and if anything these issues will 
react against the party campaigning upon them. 

If the Graham investigation has proved anything 
so far it is that the next campaign will not be fought 
out on a post-mortem conduct-of-the-war issues. The 
money has been spent and the people are not demanding 

















Sykes in Philadelphia Evening Ledger 


Mostly exercize 


a rigid accounting. They expected and are willing to 
condone much extravagance and many minor mistakes, 
for on the whole they consider the winning of the war 
well done. What they want to know, Republican leaders 
say, is which party can best reap for them the full 
fruits of victory. R. M. B., Washington 


Jobs for Juniors 


W rons the last few days, one of the last and 
strongest branches of the Junior Section of 
the United States Employment Service, that 
of New York City, has come to an untimely end. Con- 
gress has failed temporarily to provide for it; but those 
who have experience in the working of employment 
bureaus realize that continuity of service is one of the 
most important elements of success—that employers 
do not very easily get the habit of ringing up the office 
when they want help and that this habit is essential to 
a smooth working of the system. Hence, a small com- 
mittee of public-spirited people has come to the rescue 
to tide over the temporary financial difficulty and is 
running, at any rate, the New York bureau until Con- 
gress makes the necessary appropriation. There is little 
doubt that Congress will do so, for the juvenile section 
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of the federal employment service has already proved 
itself and has comparatively few enemies. 

The transition from school to life’s work, an essen- 
tially different process from a mere change of jobs in 
adult life, had not previous to the war been recognized 
as a problem for federal care. Not even the states which 
had done most to provide public employment services 
had thought it necessary in many cases to open special 
bureaus with specially qualified staffs for young people. 
The United States Boys’ Working Reserve arose during 
the war, under the enthusiastic leadership of W. E. Hall, 
in response to a widespread demand of boys who wished 
to use their vacation for patriotic industrial service in 
field and factory. From it arose the Junior Section for 
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all boys and girls, for part-time, vacation and perma- 
nent jobs. 

Its object was not simply that of recruiting young 
workers for emergency war-time employments, but, 
equally important, that of preventing the waste of 
ability and the danger to a useful career that are apt 
to result from misplaced energy of children and adoles- 
cents. The closest coéperation was established, where 
these bureaus functioned, between job, home and school, 
so that all three influences together might lay the foun- 
dation for an occupational future of wholesome promise. 
More important than a reduction of the labor turnover, 
said those behind this movement, is a reduction of the 
vocation misplacement in early adult life that leads to 
inefficiency, dissatisfaction and frequent unemployment 
in later years. Anna Y. Reed, assistant chief of the 
Junior Section, recently formulated as follows its chief 
problems and difficulties (apart, of course, from the 
ever-present financial one) : 

1. Lack of trained directors, supervisors and counselors; 

2. Difficulties involved in adjusting the problems of edu- 
cation and of occupation in such a way that there may be 
more labor in education and more education in labor. Edu- 
cation minus labor leads to intellectual hoboism; labor minus 
education to industrial hoboism; 

3. Securing the confidence of the community. 


The actual procedure adopted is of interest because 
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it is generally expected that very shortly, with the 
hoped-for generosity to the Public Employment Service 
as a whole on the part of Congress, the service for 
young workers will be extended thruout the whole coun- 
try. The first step taken in a city desirous of having the 
service established is a careful study of the local situa- 
tion, to avoid duplication of agencies already at work 
—as for instance employment bureaus in connection 
with the schools and private philanthropic bureaus for 
vocational guidance. Next, a study of the local indus- 
trial and other needs for workers is made by a com- 
petent director, appointed to take charge of the local 
section. This requires more codperation with existing 
agencies, and a keen observation. In several cities, local 
assistant suprintendents of schools or similar officials 
were appointed directors. This course was chosen, for 
instance, in Pittsburgh, Boston, Philadelphia and Cleve- 
land, where the departments of education continued to 
pay their salaries and the federal appointment was on 
a dollar a year basis—whole-time assistants, however, 
being paid by the Employment Service. Some of these 
bureaus have, like other patriotic war services, passed 
away; others still function, without federal assistance. 
All are ready for an early resurrection or revitalization. 


The Changing Minimum Wage 


[ie underpaid salesgirl, whom O. Henry made a 
classic figure, may be also a historical figure in 
the city of Washington in the near future. Mini- 

mum wage conferences of the District of Columbia havé 
selected women workers in stores as the recipients of the 
highest minimum wage that has ever been proposed— 
the respectable amount of $16.50 a week. Three young 
saleswomen elected from the working personnel of 
Washington stores to serve as members of the wage 
conference are given the credit for the unprecedentedly 
high recommendation. They at first brought in a budget 
of $19.65, and held out for some time for $18, but finally 
agreed to the figure of $16.50. The recommendation will 
in all probability be accepted by the minimum wage 
board, the members of which sat in at the conference, 
and it will go into effect in November. 

What women are actually receiving in retail stores — 
was indicated by two investigations in New York State 
last fall. The state industrial commission found that tin 
23,203 mercantile establishments 64 per cent of the 
women employees received less than $14 a week, 44 per 
cent received less than $12, and 23 per cent received 
less than $10. The Consumers’ League of New York 
City, in the course of a wage investigation, interviewed 
a saleswoman who had worked for fifteen years and had 
been with a leading department store for more than two 
years. She was getting $8 a week. Another woman had 
sold goods for twenty years and her wage was $11 a 
week. In Chicago there has been going on for the past 
month a strike of the salespeople in a large department 
store where the girls receive $3 a week plus a commis- 
sion of 412 per cent on sales, except that they do not 
receive any commission on advertised “sales.” The min- 
imum rate for women in retail stores established by 
law in Massachusetts is $8.50 a week, tho the wage 
board has recommended $10; iin Minnesota it is $9 in 
the large cities, and in Oregon it is $11.10. 

The retail store recommendation seems to be only a 
step in the District of Columbia board’s policy of set- 
ting new standards for minimum wages. Only a short 
time ago it was decided on $15.50 as the minimum for 
women in the printing and publishing trades. This is 
the highest minimum wage ever formally awarded, the 
nearest approach to it being $13.20 a week, which was 
awarded to all women workers in the state of Washing- 
ton for the period of the war. 
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Good Riddance? 


These are the first photographs of the sinking of the German warships scuttled 
by their own crews as they lay in Scapa Flow, north of Scotland, where they were 
interned according to the terms of the armistice. The Germans, of course, broke 
their word with the Allies under the armistice by sinking the fleet—the cartoon 
on the right, from the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, presents the opinion of most of us 
that the ships went down showing the true German colors. But their treacherous 
sinking at any rate relieved the Allies of the problem of what to do with them 
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Internationad Film 


The Great German battle cruiser “Hindenburg,” built in 1913 at 





a cost of $15,000,000, resting on the bottom of 
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The German 


Navy’s Suicide 


Above are two more of the 
scuttled German ships at 
Scapa Flow, the destroyer 
turned over on its side, the 
capsized cruiser in the back- 
ground floating hull up. The 
group of officers of the Ger- 
man fleet at the right are dis- 
cussing the sinking of their 
ships. Both they and the petty 
officers and seamen below 
were taken prisoner by the 
British after the German fleet 
was discovered sunk and were 
kept under guard on a British 
battleship until they could be 
sent to a prison camp. Several 
of the German sailors were 
rescued by the British from 
drowning near their ships 
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Admiral von Reuter (above) is the man 
who ordered the interned ships to be 
seuttled. The German press hailed 
him as a hero for this act of treach- 
ery, but the British Government 
looked differently upon an officer 
who had broken his word of honor 




















Underwood & Underwood. 


Very like a whale—the 25,000 ton German battle 




















cruiser “Seydlitz” turned turtle after being sunk by the crew in Scapa Flow 
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Shantung, Pledge or Conquest? 


‘ RTICLE 156 of the Peace Treaty says: 


Germany renounces, in favor of Japan, all her 

rights, title and privileges—particularly those con- 

cerning the territory of Kiaochow, railways, mines and sub- 

marine cables—which she has acquired in virtue of the 

treaty concluded by her with China on March 6, 1898, and 

of all other arrangements relative to the province of Shan- 
tung. 

In 1914 Japan entered the war on the ground that she 
had been requested by her ally, Great Britain, so to do. 
She announced that her role was to preserve the con- 
ditions of peace in the Far East and to prevent the 
German port of Tsingtao being used as a sally port for 
German cruisers, and Japan pledged herself to cancel in 
favor of China all German titles, and thus presented 
herself as a trustee, as it were, for China. That such 
was the Japanese policy was declared on August 27, 
1914, in a special cable to The Independent signed by 
Okuma, then Japanese Premier. Premier Okuma said: 

As Premier of Japan I have stated and now again state, 
to the people of America and of the world, that Japan has 
no ulterior motive, nor desire, to secure more territory, no 
thought of depriving China or other people of anything 
they now possess. 

But in 1915, after capturing Tsingtao, the Japanese 
Ambassador at Peking presented to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment a series of demands, among them being the 
following: 

The Chinese Government agrees that when the Japanese 
Government hereafter approaches the German Government 
for the transfer of all rights and whatever privileges of 
whatsoever nature enjoyed by Germany in the province of 
Shantung, whether secured by treaty or in any other man- 
ner, China will give her full assent thereto. 
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China signed this agreement, but at the pistol’s 
mouth, she said, after she had failed to induce America 
or any other country to protect her. At Paris, Japan 
held this agreement was valid, while China objected to 
it as obtained by duress. The Council of Four, after 
prolonged debate, yielded to Japan, altho President 
Wilson has indicated it was against his will. 

In 1917, Great Britain, in conjunction with France, 
had agreed* that Japan was to succeed to the German 
titles in Shantung, provided Japan would use her in- 
fluence to bring China into the war. Knowledge of this 
agreement, it is to be understood, was communicated to 
our Government at our entry into the war, the item 
being covered by the statement of Balfour in the House 
of Commons—a statement whose truth has not been 
challenged by Washington—that the United States has 
been made cognizant of all agreements and memoran- 
dums among the Allies. The indications are that our 
delegation consented to substituting Japan for Ger- 
many in Shantung in a spirit of compromize. 

The Japanese defense for the failure to keep the 
pledge of 1914 is triple. The first is that she intends to 
keep it—that within a short time, twelve months being 
mentioned, she will hand back all of Shantung to China; 
the second is that she would do so now except it is 
necessary to make provision against a possible outbreak 
of Chinese outlawry in the province during the transi- 
tional period; the third is that her refusal to make a 
specific pledge to this effect is because to admit its 
necessity reflects on her honor. In addition, Senator 
Swanson, of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, after an interview with President Wilson, gave 
another reason. This is that Japan is looking to secur- 
ing partial payment of her war expenses and has seized 
and holds German property as we do German merchant 
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internacconal Film 


The last page of the peace treaty with the signatures of the United States and part of the British representatives. Beginning with 
Woodrow Wilson they read in order: Robert Lansing, Henry White, Edward M. House, Tasker H. Bliss, and then David Lloyd 
George, Andrew Bonar Law, Lord Milner, Arthur James Balfour, and George H. Barnes. The signatures of the other representatives 
of the Allies followed on succeeding pages and the two solitary German signatures came last of all. The United States signed first 
by alphabetical order in the French language—Etats-Unis. The treaty was printed in both French and English in parallel columns 
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ships. If Germany pays, it is im- 


disasters which came to the raid- 





plied Shantung will go back to 
China, and the same if China as- 
sumes the German debt. 

An attempt has been made to 
create a sensation by the publica- 
tion of a secret agreement said to 
have been entered into between 
Japan and Germany, under which 
Japan is to abandon alliance with 
Great Britain and to become a 
partner of Germany’s. The exist- 
ence of any such document is 
vehemently denied and no evi- 
dence of genuineness has been 
adduced. That Germany has stead- 
ily sought to enlist Japan with 
her is well known. In the Zimmer- 
mann note, it will be recalled, the 
German Foreign Secretary 








ing Zeppelins, six airplanes are to 
be carried to protect against the 
cavalry of the skies. 

Much speculation is current 
concerning the possible use of 
airships in commerce. Advertise- 
ments of a New York-Hamburg 
Zeppelin air service, to begin Oc- 
tober 18, have appeared, with 
offers to carry freight for $91 a 
ton. But the offer is probably not 
genuine, originating with either 
publicity seekers or hoaxers, for 
air freight can scarcely be carried 
for so low a rate, high as it is. 

But sinister, indeed, is the 
prophecy of war use. If Germany 
had but waited and improved her 
Zeppelins, she might have won 








strongly urged that steps be taken a 
to induce Japan to join Mexico in £3 
attacking the United States. There ee 








the war. The cities of the Ameri- 
can seaboard, in the opinion of 
experts, can no longer regard the 








is no reason to doubt that other 
approaches were made to Japan to 
the same end, but so far there is 
nothing in Japanese policy to in- 
dicate that Japan contemplates 
abandoning her recent allies. 


No Balloon Hoax this Time 
|: the forties a New York newspaper contained an 
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article with headlines as follows: 

Astounding News by Express, via Norfolk!—The At- 
lantic Crossed in Three Days! Signal Triumph of Mr. Monck 
Mason’s Flying Machine!—Arrival at Sullivan’s Island, 
Near Charleston, S. C., of Mr. Mason, Mr. Robert Holland, 
Mr. Henson, Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, and Four Others, 
in the Steering Balloon “Victoria,” After a Passage of 
Seventy-five Hours from Land to Land! Full Particulars of 
the Voyage! 

The hoax was from the pen of Edgar Allan Poe, who 
succeeded in imposing a successful invention on a con- 
fiding newspaper. Great was the stir until the next 
Charleston mail arrived. The rush for the “sole paper 
which had the news” was great, and established new 
circulation records. 

Concluding his story, which, by the way, described 

in narrative form the journey of a dirigible or “blimp,” 
pushed by a propeller, Poe wrote: 
' This is unquestionably the most stupendous, the most in- 
teresting, and the most important undertaking ever ac- 
complished: or even attempted by man. What magnificent 
events may ensue, it would be useless now to think of 
determining. 

On July 2, at 1:48 a. m., the British dirigible R-34 
left Scotland and arrived on Long Island July 6, in 
108 hours and 12 minutes. After a stay of four days, 
the huge machine started back on July 10, reaching 
home in 75 hours and 3 minutes, thus practically equal- 
ing in fact what Poe saw in imagination. 

The complete success of the round trip, especially the 
airworthiness of the huge monster, will, of course, 
greatly stimulate the construction of others. It is an- 
nounced that the British Government will at once begin 
to build two airships each 1100 feet in length, and capa- 
ble of carrying a crew of seventy-five men and lifting 
100 tons, or five times more than the R-34. The cost, 
with two hangars to stable a vessel, is placed at $9,000,- 
000 each, well up to the expenditure on a battleship. 
But these leviathans are not, it would seem, to be instru- 
mentalities of peace, but of war. To provide against the 


sea, or forts, or battleships, as 


At the very end of the peace treaty came these providing adequate defense. It is 
two signatures of the German representatives— possible to foresee dirigibles that 
Hermann Muller, Foreign Minister, and Dr. 
Bell, Minister of Colonies. This original of the 
treaty will be kept in the archives of France 


would place New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, etc., under requisi- 
tion, especially if the enemy held 
a base near our shores. 

If disarmament is to be seriously undertaken by the 
League of Nations, it would seem as if the first rule 
might be one, not for the destruction of old machines 
of war, but against the construction of new and more 
terrible ones. The necessity of some sort of interna- 
tional organization with power to save civilization from 
the consequences of malevolent inventive genius finds 
in the great air flight a new and potent argument. 


Exit the Curb Market 


«PV T’S an ill wind,” etc. ... With the exposé of a 
| number of fraudulent oil companies, the curb 
market of New York City has had a shake-up 
which may deprive sightseers of what is perhaps the 
most picturesque part of Wall Street life and prevent 
dishonest brokers from plying their trades openly. It 
all comes about thru the wild speculation which has 
been conducted in oil stocks during the past six months. 
The climax came when a certain Texas oil stock was 
offered by a group of promoters and floated on the 
“Curb” at about 35 cents per share. It had a spectacular 
rise to over six dollars and then a drop to 121% cents. 
It is now a dead issue. The proposition was an out-and- 
out bubble of the most buoyant variety. The wreckage 
is strewn far and wide. 

The District Attorney’s office in New York took notice 
ef the situation and began prosecuting. As a result, the 
curb market which has been in business since 1790 will 
probably be conducted under a roof. The Curb Market 
Association has been unable to prevent dishonest brokers 
from trading on the curb because it is a free market. 
Of course, the members of the Curb Association can re- 
fuse to transact business with questionable traders, but 
those traders dealt in their own securities of which many 
millions have been sold to the public during the recent 
oil stock boom. 

The curb market has been useful. Many of the best 
securities were traded in there before being listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. All of the Standard Oil 
securities, which can hardly be classed as questionable, 
are dealt in there. Government issues such as British, 
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Gilliama 


Mlle. Lenglen taking a pretty back hand in mid-court during the 
match in which she won for France the women’s lawn tennis 
championship of the world. The international tournament was 
played in England. None of the leading American women tennis 
players were entered, but Mlle. Lenglen expects to compete with 
them when she comes to this country to play next year 


French, Italian, Russian and Canadian, have been dealt 
in on the Curb after a flotation was made and prior to 
their listing on the “Big Board.” Securities of some of 
our largest corporations are similarly dealt in and mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of securities of this class have 
changed hands in this manner every week. 

It is said that over half of the business done on the 
Curb originates with firms having memberships on the 
New York Stock Exchange. For this reason, that Ex- 
change has taken an unusual interest in the matter of 
regulating business on the Curb. One of the plans was 
to find a place for the curb market in the New York 
Stock Exchange Building. Previously it had been pro- 
posed to have members of the New York Stock Exchange 
report all transactions made by them in curb securities 
to the secretary of the Exchange so that an Official rec- 
ord could be made of the prices. As it is now, the curb 
prices are entirely unofficial, so a change would be de- 
sirable, but it is reported that the plan has been aban- 
doned. 

The Curb Market Association had already raised 
$470,000 to provide for a building, but with the action 
of the Stock Exchange this project may not materialize, 
Under the plan to have space in the Stock Exchange 
Building, the curb market would not lose its individ- 
uality but would have a sort of cloak of respectability 
or responsibility thrown over it. Methods of trading 
used on the Big Board would be adopted and perhaps a 
ticker quotation service would be inaugurated especially 
for “outside” securities. Naturally, with the New York 
Stock Exchange interested in the scheme, the investor 
would have a definite assurance that anything traded 
in would have had some sort of an investigation by the 
Stock Exchange authorities, just as securities to be 
listed on that Exchange have to undergo careful scru- 
tiny before they are listed. 

The reform is desirable. The many millions of small 
investors who hold Liberty Bonds should, of course, be 
protected against sharks who offer fraudulent stocks in 
exchange for Government securities. There is no doubt 
that thousands of small investors have been defrauded 
of millions of dollars in this manner since the first of 
the year. 

If housing the “Curb Market” in. the New York 
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Stock Exchange Building or in any other building can 
prevent such a disgraceful condition from existing, 
the reform cannot come too soon for the average in- 
vestor. 


What Happens on the Sun 


MAGINE a storm of such vast extent that to bridge 
| its whirling center alone would require a string of 

six globes the size of the earth, while if we were to 
attempt to hide its vortex from an eye looking down 
upon it we should need no less than twenty-five earths! 
That is the sort of thing represented by the largest of 
the circular black areas on the accompanying sun-spot 
picture, the latest and most successful attempt to repro- 
duce the surface of the sun. 

There is still a great deal to learn with regard to the 
whys and wherefores of sun-spots; but it is certain that 
they are vast disturbances in the field of electro-mag- 
netic force that surrounds the sun—magnetic storms, 
in other words. We have such things in pigmy style 
right here on the earth; in fact, that is why we are able 
to say so confidently that the sun-spot is such a storm. 
For every eleven years there is a period when the sun- 
spots, which are always with us, suddenly become vastly 
more numerous and considerably larger than is their 
wont. This maximum comes on suddenly and goes away 
slowly, like a great conflagration bursting out all at 
once and dying away gradually. 

Now it happens that this very same period of eleven 
years is duplicated in the magnetic storms here on the 
earth. Our maximum does not coincide with that on the 
sun—it is earlier or later, according to the way you 
look at it. If we knew the precise connection between 
the two sets of phenomena, and the precise nature of 
their common cause, we should doubtless know which 
way to look at it. Also, we should doubtless be able to 
use the sun-spots to very definite advantage in predict- 
ing terrestrial weather, instead of being confined to the 
vague generality that they have some connection with 
our weather. But all these things are merely something 
for us to learn.’ 

It is no simple matter to take such a picture of the 
sun as the one shown here. Suppose you try looking at 
the sun—you will find that there is so much light there 
that you can’t see it at all; you are dazzled. In the same 
way a camera is dazzled when it looks at the sun; the 
light is so intense that we can hardly get a short enough 
exposure. Instead of cutting off a certain percentage of 
all the light from the sun, as is done when we gaze upon 
an eclipse thru smoked glass, the astronomical photog- 
rapher finds it advantageous to cut off all the light ex- 
cept that of a certain color. He does this’ by an adapta- 
tion of the spectroscope. 

In words of one syllable, the trick is to pass the sun’s 
light, not thru a lens at all, but thru an extremely nar- 
row slit. This is done, however, after splitting the light 
up by means of a prism into all its component colors. 
Then, instead of a little bit of all kinds of light passing 
thru our slit, it admits the single region of the spec- 
trum which pertains to a certain color. But the chemist 
tells us that the various colors in the spectrum arise 
from the various elements in the source of light, and 
that if we thus restrict ourselves to a single simple 
color we are really restricting ourselves to a single ele- 
ment. Thus, when we photograph the sun by means of 
a certain section of its spectrum which is known to per- 
tain to hydrogen, our picture shows us the hydrogen in 
the sun, and nothing more. 

If we kept the slit motionless, we should of course not 
get a picture of the sun at all. We should get simply a 
single narrow line representing a narrow slice of the 

















The Surface of the Sun—A Miracle of Photography 


While airships are bringing the continents together, the camera is shortening the distance between 
the planets. This latest photograph of the surface of the sun shows more clearly than we have 
known before what goes on there. The group of sun spots, for instance, as the story on the opposite 
page explains, are storms, similar to the storms we have on earth. This photograph was taken at 
the Mt. Wilson Observatory in California by a telescope mounted on the 180 foot tower at the right 
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sun. This we avoid by so moving the spectroheliograph, 
as our apparatus is called, that successive images of 
successive narrow bands of the sun are made on suc- 
cessive narrow strips of our plate. When we have done 
this for the entire surface of the sun, we have a com- 
plete print showing its entire surface. It is just about 
as tho we were to reconstruct a loaf of bread by putting 
together a great number of very thin slices which had 
been cut for sandwiches of the dainty but non-nourish- 
ing variety. 

Of course, we have to catch the light in a telescope 
before we subject it to all these indignities. And we put 
the telescope as high up in the air as we conveniently 
can, because the most impure air, which disturbs the 
natural course of light most, and so affects the image 
most seriously, is near the ground. That is the reason 
for the big tower seen in one of our pictures. 


Conditions in Russia 


OHN A. EMBRY, who as United States consul at 

Omsk has seen the workings of the Kolchak Gov- 

ernment and has studied conditions in districts 
which the Bolshevists have occupied, gave a good ac- 
count of Kolchak, and with regard to the Bolshevists 
tells a detailed story of unbelievable horror. 

Mr. Embry is personally a socialist, but contends 
that, in so far as socialism enters into the discussion, the 
Bolshevists are not any more socialists than were the 
followers of Tamerlane. Their rule is one of unadulter- 
ated tyranny, employing methods always employed by 
tyrannical minorities. He thinks not more than 10 per 
cent of the people of Russia want anything resembling 
Bolshevism. He predicts: “The thing can’t last. It’s 
bound to come to an end. It’s inevitable.” 

Another witness who has arrived in America is Pla- 
ton, a high dignitary of the Russian Church and head 


of the Odessa diocese. Not friendly to a restoration of ° 


the old regime, which he recognizes to be as bad in one 
way as Bolshevism is in another, he has seen the havoc 
of the latter’s terrible disease. A country of natural 
plenty has been reduced to extreme want in a year and 
a half. A sure cure for sympathy for Bolshevism is pro- 
vided, he says, by going to Russia, and he suggests that 
deceived Americans, if they wish to know the truth, go 
there. Like Consul Embry, he foresees an early end to 
the curse—thinks it would have come long ago if the 
Allies had not abandoned the Russian people. 
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The Bolsheviki evidently catch their converts young and teach 
them to believe in the doctrines of Bolshevism before they know 
any others. This “agitation class” in Russia is a part of the Soviet 
system of compulsory education which has been put into effect 
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Further testimony is furnished by the Russian In- 
formation Bureau, particularly concerning the economic 
chaos. The device of paying money in committee-man- 
aged factories with paper roubles having failed because 
the rouble has lost purchasing power, the experiment of 
paying in kind has been attempted. The china works 
near Petrograd have given workmen decorated plates 
and the workmen tramp about trying to swap them for 
food. The workmen’s committees, even tho personally 
well disposed, find it impossible to keep plants open. 

As to what is done to recruit for the Red army, the 
following, which must be signed by every officer, is 
quoted : 

I have received due notice that in the event of my being 
guilty of treason or betrayal in regard to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, my nearest relatives (names given) residing at 
(full address) will be responsible for me. 

If an officer has no relatives he is compelled to give the 
addresses of his closest friends. 


Thus there are hostages for good behavior. 


Six Million Business Women 


ORKING girls have unions, . society women 

have clubs—and now the business and profes- 

sional women of America have similarly rec- 
ognized their common interests as a class and have met 
in national convention to organize a National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women. 

“Not to waste time talking, but to help solve business 
and professional problems” is the way Miss Lena Phil- 
lips explained the purpose of the convention—which 
was held last week in St. Louis, and which had for its 
nucleus delegates from the National Business Women’s 
Committee and the Women’s Association of Commerce 
of the United States. Miss Phillips is the executive 
chairman of the Business Women’s Committee, and the 
national convention was her brilliant idea. When news 
of it was sent out isolated clubs of business and profes- 
sional women all over the country were found ready for 
just such a move toward national organization. The con- 
vention when {it met had only to put into concrete form 
the already established interest of six million or so 
American business women in favor of the organization. 

The National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women, as it was named, set about establishing 
a platform of progress at once. Some of its planks are: 

To unite clubs of business and professional women in 
order to come to a better knowledge and understanding of 
their conditions and needs in different sections of the 
country. 

To focus and direct, codperatively, efforts to obtain better 
conditions, more equable treatment, more just recognition 
for women in business and the professions the country over. 

To gather and distribute information relative to voca- 
tional opportunities. 

To bring about a greater solidarity of feeling among 
women thruout the country and ultimately the world. 

Equal work and equal pay for women is an immediate 
aim of the federation. The improvement of housing 
conditions was also to be taken up. “A campaign against 
Bolshevism in business was talked of,” said a press dis- 
patch on the first day’s work of the convention. “The 
campaign will be aimed at college women with radical 
ideas.” 


The Negro Is Organizing 


F there had been any doubt of the status of the 
[ =e in this country—and there has been none 
among those who have taken the trouble to inform 
themselves—it could not have survived the tenth anni- 
versary conference in Cleveland of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People. At this 
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conference there ‘were gathered black and brown men 
and women from farms and fields, physicians and 
preachers, educators, artists, musicians and bishops— 
representative of every type of mind and accomplish- 
ment of the negro race in this country. Not one of the 
several hundred delegates, who spoke directly for some 
70,000 negroes in the United States and indirectly for 
several million, had escaped personal insult, injustice 
and injury administered for no other reason than the 
color of the skin. 

Two conclusions the conference made inevitable. One 
is that the negro’s patience is drawing to a close. The 
word fight occurred frequently, and it was with a mili- 
tant sense of the value of freedom, that speakers and 
delegates pledged themselves to attain it. The second 
conclusion concerns the ballot. Negroes want to vote. 
They realize, and their speakers proclaimed, that no 
sheriff in a southern state will protect a negro from the 
violence of a mob while the members of the victim’s race 
are powerless to apply any pressure upon that sheriff. 
The negro knows that without the ballot he is a slave 
—that he is denied education, trial in the courts, oppor- 
tunity to work—and that there is little likelihood that 
he will be made really free by appeals to conscience. 

If it is true that the United States, for its own safety, 
cannot tolerate oppression in Turkey, in Galicia, in Ire- 
land, it is doubly true that it cannot permit one section 
within its borders to treat as its own affair nullification 
of three amendments to the Federal Constitution and 
contempt for process of law in the courts. If the state- 
ment of fact seems extreme there are numerous typical 
cases to substantiate it. 


T is not so much at cases of violence, frequent as these 

are, that the growing membership of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People and 
negro voters is directing its attack. It-is at a system 
of society built upon violation of the law. Cheap labor 
and ignorance are inseparable. It is for this reason that 
Louisiana, for example, has spent something like 5 per 
cent of her educational appropriations on negro schools 
and 95 per cent on white. If you educate negroes you 
cannot so easily exploit them, in the North or in the 
South. “That there is considerable opposition in the 
South to the education of the negro and a still greater 
measure of indifference, no one will deny,” said Mr. 
Leo M. Favrot, supervisor of rural schools in Louisiana. 
And later he said: “The white race accepts education 
for its own children as a matter of course, just as it ac- 
cepts its position as the ruling class and the dominant 
race.” It is natural that in these circumstances planta- 
tion owners should, as Mr. Favrot said, have paid less 
attention to “the need for better houses, schools, sanita- 
tion and the promotion of common decency and the or- 
dinary virtues of humanity” than to “protection for 
sugar, the price of cotton, matters of business adminis- 
tration, and public questions.” 

The seepage of this consciousness of mastery on the 
one hand and powerlessness on the other has been dis- 
astrous. Professor George A. Towns, of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, told of journeying thru the worst of the Georgia 
counties, where “a negro might be as wise as Socrates, 
as rich as Creesus and as good as Jesus, and still have 
ten chances of being lynched every week.” And he told 
of the consequences of this state of affairs in inade- 
quate labor supply due to the migration to the North, 
depreciated land values, loss and reduction of produc- 
tivity. A clergyman from one of those counties told of 
the contract system of land lease with its attendant evil, 
overseers, under which negroes on a trumped-up charge 
of crime or disorder are driven out just as their crops 
are ripe; a system in which the negro is so ground down 
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Whitelaw in London Passing Show 


The Spectators: Before we throw the life line, we 
ought to make quite sure that he isn’t a reactionary!” 


that his person is no more respected than are the agree- 
ments the white man makes with him. 

Not only colored men but women as well stood before 
their audiences in Cleveland, recited the sorry tale of 
insult, persecution, miserable schools, and still more 
miserable wages paid to colored school teachers. “I know 
of no class of women that has suffered so much from 
immorality and injustice as southern white women,” 
said the principal of one well-known colored school in 
the South, “‘and they cannot be delivered from that in- 
justice until they lock hands and work with colored 
women.” On the part of the women there was an intense 
realization of the economics of race prejudice, a realiza- 
tion that human values must be affirmed against ma- 
terial interests. It is appropriate that the issue of 
woman suffrage should have stirred the South as has no 
other in years to a sharp division over the dangers of 
impending democracy. 

Not even Southerners fail to realize that a struggle 
is beginning which has as its object the enfranchise- 
ment of the millions of citizens now deprived of their 
vote. 

Meanwhile ill feeling in the South is growing. Dele- 
gates to the Cleveland conference said it had never been 
worse. Enraged by the migration of their best and 
cheapest labor, communities are endeavoring to retain 
negroes by violence. It was reported by delegates that 
some have to leave the South by night, fugitives from 
the men and the society that holds them in involuntary 
servitude. But the migrations to the north, if they have 
begun to create new problems in the North, have also 
caused the South to ponder. And of this thought it is 
to be hoped the fruits will be schools, adequate sanita- 
tion and policing for negroes, justice in the courts— 
in short a realization that people will not stay where 
they are badly treated. In the South and the North the 
negro will fight for civic and political equality. It will 
have to be granted to him on the basis of his citizen- 
ship or the thought of the nation and its self-respect 
will be poisoned as it has been in the past by slave 
civilization. 









‘Reservations’ Cannot Reserve 


An Editorial 
By Talcott Williams 


HE opponents of the Covenant and Peace Treaty, 
unable, thus far, to secure even a bare majority 
to reject the League of Nations and amend the 
treaty, are endeavoring to round up a scratch 
majority for “reservations” by the Senate declaring to 
what the United States agrees in the two instruments. 
This cannot be done. The Senate has definite consti- 
tutional powers in treaty making. Outside of these spe- 
cific powers, its utterances are mere opinion. The Sen- 
ate can ratify a treaty by a two-thirds majority of a 
quorum. It can amend a treaty and send it back to the 
President to secure the assent of the other contracting 
party, and, if accepted, the Senate can then ratify by a 
two-thirds vote. The Senate can amend a treaty and 
then and there ratify, subject to the acceptance of this 
amendment by the other party, and the treaty becomes 
valid when the President proclaims that this amend- 
ment has been adopted. 


These powers the Senate has in ratifying a treaty. It 
has no other, because no others are granted. This is no 
matter of inference. The Supreme Court has spoken on 
this very point and practice. This is not the first time 
the Senate has halted the next step in the national ad- 
vance, majestic, unceasing, flowing like the stream 
of a great river,.to the ocean of the common consent of 
humanity, united in a common law of an universal 
League for Peace, now and alway. 


Factious opposition held up for sixty days the close of 
the Spanish war, brief hostilities of only three months. 
The protocol bringing an armistice was signed August 
12, 1898; Spain evacuated Porto Rico October 18 and 
turned over all other conquered territory in swift order; 
the treaty was signed December 10, 1898; it was rati- 
fied February 6, 1899, after weeks of debate, like that 
today, opposing the annexation of the Philippines be- 
cause it would “destroy our institutions,” “entangle” us 
in Asiatic affairs and European alliances, and mix us up 
generally. How far off and forgotten is that clamor of 
dissident Senators over perils that never came and dan- 
ger foolishly predicted, within and without the Senate. 


AVING ratified the treaty the Senate in 1899 tried 

to make its “reservation.” It adopted a resolution 
declaring that the treaty “was not intended to incor- 
porate the inhabitants of the Philippines into citizen- 
ship of the United States or to permanently annex those 
islands.” This resolution came before the Supreme 
Court in a lawsuit raising the point as to whether the 
treaty with Spain did or did not annex the Philippine 
Islands and put this territory on a different basis from 
Porto Rico. This is the way Chief Justice Fuller brushed 
aside this attempt to tie a string to the Senate’s ratifica- 
tion of a treaty. (Fourteen Diamond Rings vs. United 
States, December 2, 1901, 183 U. S. 180): 

It is enough that this was a joint resolution, that it was 
adopted by the Senate by the vote of 26 to 22, not two- 
thirds of a quorum, and that it is absolutely without legal 
significance on the question before us. The meaning of the 
treaty cannot be controlled by subsequent explanations of 
some of those who voted to ratify it. 

Associate Justice Brown, in a concurring opinion in 
the same case, put the matter still more clearly: 

The Senate has no right to ratify the treaty and intro- 
duce new terms into it which shall be obligatory upon it, 
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altho it may refuse its ratification or make such ratification 
conditional upon the adoption of amendments to the treaty. 

Neither can the Senate tie up a treaty and alter or 
decide the meaning of the instrument by action at the 
time it ratifies the agreement. A century ago the Indians 
in Massachusetts, at Stockbridge, and in New York 
State, from 1810 to 1816, sought to remove to what is 
now Kansas. After years of delay, the treaty for the 
cession of the land came before the Senate for ratifica- 
tion, June 11, 1838. The Senate ratified the treaty and 
at the same time it adopted a “proviso” which was not 
made part of the treaty and was not proclaimed by the 
President as such. This proviso came before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States sixty years later, in 
1898 (New York Indians vs. United States, 170 U. S. 
1, April 11, 1898), and the court brushed it aside as 
valueless because it was not in the proclamation giving 
“word for word” the treaty and held of it “‘while this 
proviso was adopted by the Senate, there is no evidence 
that it ever received the sanction or approval of the 
President.” 


HIS disposes of the attempt of the Senate to modify 

a treaty by action, after a treaty is ratified or dur- 
ing ratification. Still more, our own Government, the 
Senate and the Supreme Court held successively that 
the weight and effect of a treaty could not be altered by 
acts and steps taken by either party to it before ratifi- 
cation. Negotiations commenced between the United 
States and Spain over the annexation of Florida Janu- 
ary 24, 1818, and the treaty was signed February 22, 
1818. During this period of negotiation, the King of 
Spain (February 6, 1818) ceded 12,000,000 acres, in a 
royal grant with wide powers, to the Duke of Alagon. 
The Senate first ratified February 24, 1819; but the 
President refused to accept the Alagon grant on the 
ground that it was an attempt to change the status and 
ownership of territory pending negotiation. The Senate 
shared this view. The King of Spain disallowed the 
grant October 21, 1820, and the Senate finally ratified 
the treaty again February 19, 1821. The United States 
required this in good faith of another power. The Su- 
preme Court, when the precise issue came before it as 
to whether the grant gave good title, held (Doe et al. 
vs. Braden, 57 U. S., 635) that this policy and this prac- 
tice of the United States were good law and good mor- 
als. It held that the President and the Senate were both 
right in insisting that one party to a treaty cannot go 
behind or around or above or below a treaty between 
nations and modify by ex parte action on one side the 
sanction, the action, the meaning or the operation of a 
treaty to which both agree. 


“Reservations” by the Senate cannot reserve. The 
Covenant of a League of Nations and the Treaty of 
Peace now before the Senate can be rejected; but the 
Senate has not a faction, even of one vote over one- 
third, ready to take this step. The Senate can amend 
the treaty. If there were a bare majority for this, it 
would be attempted; but no such majority has yet ap- 
peared. The Senate can ratify subject to the future 
adoption of its amendments; but no majority in the 
Senate dares to throw the peace of nations into the 
melting pot at Paris again. . 

Any “reservations” by the Senate will be, as the Su 
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preme Court held in the Spanish treaty, “absolutely 
without legal significance on the question.” As between 
men or nations, what good is any “reservation” not in 
the contract and adopted by one party only? Did our 
“reservation” at The Hague, protesting in 1900 that we 
would keep out of European agreements and conflicts, 
keep us out in 1917? 

The day is past for our isolation. The logic of world 
events has been and will be too strong for “reserva- 
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tions” in the world action of the American people. 
Let us all, President, Senate and people, do our share 
to lay the foundations of world peace and world law. 
Let our descendants keep the peace their fathers made, 
as we, in our day, have kept the continental peace our 
fathers made and are extending it to the world, and 
may the God that blessed them and guided us bless and 
guide those that come after, without “reservations.” So 
it has been; so it will be. 


Why the World Grows Democratic 


An Editorial 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


REAT social movements are never fully con- 

scious, never perfectly articulate. They are well 

under way before any one is quite aware of 

what is happening and long before their ob- 

jectives are formulated. By the time they are organ- 

ized the results which they are to bring to pass in 
human life are half achieved. 


Our up-to-date psychologists undertake to tell us 
why these things are so. Behavior, they say, is older 
than ideas, and unconscious behavior lies back of all 
conscious striving. Even instinctive codperation, like 
that of the so-called social insects—the bees and the 
wasps—and of the gregarious vertebrates is well devel- 
oped long before the thought-out codperation of human 
beings appears in the evolution of life. In human his- 
tory and in our present-day politics social movements 
begin with individual acts that are multiplied by thou- 
sands or perhaps by tens of thousands before they at- 
tract attention. An injustice or a misery is individually 
resented or reacted upon until suddenly everybody finds 
himself talking about the matter and an entire popula- 
tion begins to get excited over it, as a pile of fuel 
bursts into flame when it gets hot enough. 


The tremendous turbulence which we all are talking 
about today as world democracy began unheralded and 
unperceived. The proof is that nobody knows when it 
began, or where. Was it already out of bounds when the 
French Revolution flared its bale fires over Europe? 
When, then, did the French Revolution begin? Is it not 
indeed just possible that the spark of liberty is as old as 
Promethean fire? 


We get on better, then, in any attempt that we may 
make to understand a social movement if instead of try- 
ing to fix the date of its birth we try to learn something 
about the energies that discharge themselves thru it, 
and the conditions under which they drive or explode. 


The energies that are disintegrating privilege as they 
have crushed autocracy thruout the world are the most 
familiar forces that we know. They are the sufferings 
of great multitudes of men and women. They are the 
deprivations and miseries that belong with poverty. 
They are the weariness and the failure of ambition that 
follow upon excessive toil. They are the resentments that 
human beings feel against injustice, the anger that they 
feel toward the arrogant and overbearing. They are the 
bitter envyings of the unsuccessful and defeated. They 
are the appetites and passions of the parasitic and the 
thievish, who live on the industrious if they can. 

Looked at in the light of moral as well as of dynamic 
values, the energies that are shaping world democracy 
are both worthy and mean; both righteous and wicked. 

Of course this is not a conventional account of the 


facts, because human beings in general are more inter- 
ested in getting or in doing something than in under- 
standing anything. Either they are for democracy, in 
which case everything that furthers it is commendable, 
or they are against it, in which case everything that 
strengthens it is vicious or worse. Life and death, re- 
peating themselves thruout the generations, care noth- 
ing for these preferences. They bring forth the evil and 
the good to contend together during their little day, 
under the sunlight and the rain that fall impartially upon 
the unjust and the just. And so long as both kinds do 
dwell and contend upon the earth there will be no social 
cause that in concrete fact is altogether good or al- 
together bad, and no mass movement composed of moral 
forces only or of immoral forces only. World democracy 
will not be a Brook-farm community nor a Bolshevik 
commune. 


HE concrete combinations of these energies are quite 

as important as their elemental power. Envy, thiev- 
ishness and parasitism are engendered in the modern 
world as never in former ages, not so much because 
wealth is greater and more impudent (relatively it was 
as great and as impudent in the Roman Empire), but 
because in these days those who do not possess it know 
more about it,and because thru the greater opportunities 
to move about from place to place, from occupation to oc- 
cupation, to agitate, and to combine efforts in countless 
modes of direct and of indirect action, wealth and im- 
pudence seem to be more within reach. Resentment 
against injustice and arrogance are more intense now 
than they ever were before, not because there is either 
more injustice or more arrogance in the world (in all 
probability there is less) but because, again, those who 
suffer from them know more about them and about the 
success of innumerable historical attacks upon such spe- 
cific injustices as slavery, serfdom, the statute of la- 
borers which forbade men to move from parish to parish 
in search of better economic opportunities, and the con- 
spiracy laws which forbade the organization of labor 
unions. The miseries of poverty are more keenly felt 
than they were by former generations, altho actually 
they are less bitter, because, in this matter also, allevia- 
tion is more generally known to be possible. 

This is but a hasty and superficial survey of the 
forces that are creating world democracy, but it is ad- 
equate for our immediate purpose, which is to call atten- 
tion to the practical certainty that democracy is every- 
where ,to prevail, and that it is to strike deeper into 
human life in all its interests and manifestations than 
the partial democracies have done that have been experi- 
mented with hitherto. Public opinion must accept it, 
adjust itself to it, try to make it decent, reasonable, 
competent, and a blessing to all mankind. 








If the “Kaiser is put on trial for his crimes he can 
easily clear himself by calling upon the numerous Amer- 
ican writers who during the last five years have proved 
him insane. 

KEE 

First they were going to reject the Covenant alto- 
gether. 

Then they decided to separate it from the twenty. 

Next they proposed to amend it. 

Now they plan to pass it with reservations. 

Shortly they will ratify it exactly as it came to them. 

Eventually .they will claim they were the original 
champions of the whole idea. 
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King George has given his approval to the following 
stanza to be introduced into the national hymn: 
One realm of races four, 
Blest more and ever more, 
God save our land. 
Home of the brave and free, 
Set in the silver sea, 
True nurse of chivalry, 
God save our land. 

It seems from this that the difference between the 
United States and Great Britain is that the former is 
the home of “the free and the brave” and the latter the 
home of “the brave and the free.” Even this apparent 
distinction is doubtless due, not to a nice psychological 
discrimination, but to the necessity of riming in the 
first case with “wave” and in the second with “sea.” 
Americans have no right to claim monopoly of these two 
virtues, but it does seem to us that the Poet Laureate or 
whoever it was fabricated this verse might as well have 
chosen other qualities from the long list of virtues with 
which his countrymen are endowed. But originality is 
not characteristic of national songs. “Britannia, the gem 
of the ocean” had a certain appropriateness. To an ob- 
server in a dirigible the island might well look like an 
emerald “set in the silver sea.” But “Columbia, the gem 
of the ocean” is absurd. A gem of the size of the United 
States would be classed as a semi-precious stone at least. 
In the matter of music the plagiarism is worse. It is 
very embarrassing for Yankees and Britishers to have 
to stand and salute whenever the band plays the Ger- 
man national anthem: “Heil dir im Siegerkranz.” 

KR 


The Interchurch Movement of North America, whose 
first national conference was held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
last May, is one of several gigantic enterprises inspired 
and hastened by the Great War. It was in November, 
1918, that the president of the Foreign Mission Board 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church suggested to the 
executives of other foreign missionary boards that they 
get together to consider a united movement. The idea 
met with instant favor and the following month a con- 
ference was held representative not only of a consider- 
able number of foreign missionary societies, but also of 
many home missionary organizations. At this confer- 
ence a united movement was agreed on, and a large com- 
mittee was appointed to work out the details of a plan. 
In January of this year the plan was presented, and 
heartily endorsed by the Foreign Missions Conference 
and the Home Missions Council. Since then it has been 
approved by nearly forty church organizations of, vari- 
ous kinds. Dr. S. Earl Taylor, a Methodist, is the gen- 
eral secretary of the movement, and at the conference 
in Cleveland there were 489 delegates, representing 
twenty-eight different denominations. The objectives 
of the movement are, first, a scientific survey of 
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the world’s needs, and, second, a world program 
to meet those needs. It differs from all preceding 
movements in the sweep of its aims. It will pre- 
sent a great world program in the light of ascer- 
tained facts. It will tabulate the needs of all the conti- 
nents so that the universal church can see what its task. 
is in the whole, and each communion can see what is its 
share in that task. In order to complete the survey a‘full 
year’s labor by groups of church experts will be re- 
quired, and after the survey has been presented, -meas- 
ures will be adopted for educating the entire member- 
ship of the Protestant world, and mobilizing their 
spiritual and financial resources for making a deeper 
impression on the mind and heart of mankind. The 
movement has not yet received the official sanction of the 
authoritative bodies of the various denominations, as the 
times for these meetings have not yet arrived. The 
scheme was born in the hearts of foreign missionary 
secretaries, and will, no doubt, meet the approval of. all 
branches of the Protestant Church. 
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We have to revise our notion of what constitutes 
“popular” music when we see the thirty-cent motion 
picture houses advertising orchestral programs com- 
posed largely of Tschaikovsky, Dvorak, Rachmaninoff, 
Wagner, Grieg, Debussy and Massenet. A few years ago 
such an announcement would have scared away all ex- 
cept a few would-be highbrows, and some of these drawn 
more by a sense of duty than by anticipations of pleas- 
ure. Yet the cause of this revolution in public taste is 
plain enough. It is due primarily to the phonograph and 
player piano, which have brought to the humblest home 
and most isolated farm an opportunity to become 
familiar with music of all sorts. The first records 
or rolls bought by an unmusical household, if the 
people follow their own taste, are of the catchy 
kind, that is, tunes of such simple melody and 
pronounced rhythm that they can be caught at a 
single hearing. But before long these wear out, 
literally and figuratively, while it is found that mu- 
sic of a more involved structure and complicated har- 
monies—some records of which have been included for 
appearance’s sake in the first order—become by repeti- 
tion comprehensible and enjoyable. It is‘only the few ‘of 
inborn ‘musical insight or of cultivated ear who can 
get the meaning of a difficult composition at first hear- 
ing. For people not so gifted or favored attending a 
symphony concert once a lifetime or once a year is not 
sufficient to arouse appreciation of high class music, and 
most Americans did not have even this opportunity. 
They were therefore subjected to sneers because they 
did not have the taste of Italians and Germans whoheard 
the best of music freely and frequently. This lack in 
American life was first relieved by machine music, and 
now that the demand has been created good orchestras 
are becoming more common. On the campus of Columbia 
University and in the stadium of the College of the City 
of New York audiences of 5000 to 10,000 gather night 
after night to listen to high grade programs. In any 
such gathering we can hear exclamations of delight such 
as “Oh, I want to hear that number, for I have a record 
of it,” or “I don’t see much to that now, but I think I 
will get the record and learn it so as to be ready for it 
next time.” So we are not left in doubt as to what has 
educated the public. It has wiped out the old snobbish 
distinction between highbrow and lowbrow. Classical 
music, as Mark Twain said, is “so much better than it 
sounds”—the first time; but it sounds better when we 
see the sense to it, as many millions have discovered. 
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Labor and the League of Nations 
By Samuel Gompers 


President of the American Federation of Labor; Chairman of the 
Commission on International Labor Legislation of the Peace Conference 


F there is one body of representative Americans 

who can afford to approve unanimously of the 

League of Nations it is that considerable body who 

make up the rank and file of labor. I say this be- 
cause that rank and file is for peace. They do not be- 
lieve in war. Again and again they have gone on record 
as against war. And here is a serious attempt to pre- 
vent international war. Here is an attempt to help the 
workers, the masses of the people in the most back- 
ward countries; here is an attempt which cannot, by 
any stretch of the imagination, adversely affect the 
rights and interests of the workers of the United 
. States; which can in no way curb, or prevent, or hinder 
us in the work of going further every hour of every 
day of every month of the year in pressing forward the 
claims of labor for a higher and better life, for more 
freedom, more justice, or in any way prevent labor 
from being the harbinger of the better day for which 
the poets have sung and the philosophers have dreamed, 
and for which the workers have made infinite sacri- 
fices. That is the opportunity presented to the workers 
of America today. And if you want the response of 
American workers to it, ask those workers—the men 
in the mines, the factories, the workshops, everywhere 
—whether they want to have peace and good will or 
whether they would throw open new opportunities for 
repetitions of the world war. 

For the first time in the history of mankind there 
has been brought to us an instrument that has for its 
purpose the prevention of wars—for the first time in 
the history of the world the nations of the world have 
been brought together in a common covenant for a com- 
mon purpose, and have declared, thru the instrument of 
the League of Nations, that henceforth and forever it 
is the purpose of civilization to substitute reason for 
force in the settlement of disputes between nations. 

But, suppose the League of Nations Covenant is re- 
jected by the United States. Suppose it is rejected by 
the nations of the world. Then where are we? In that 
case we have simply settled down to the old law of the 
survival of the fittest. 


war to establish good will among nations and peace on 
earth. 

I admit, as every sensible working man will admit, 
that the League of Nations in its present form is not 
in all things a perfect document. But I ask, Is it possi- 
ble in the beginning, to expect frail human minds to 
compose their many differences and bring to the world 
a perfect document? Certainly that has never been done 
in working out differences between men and differences 
between nations. Representatives of international unions 
have often sat around a council table with employers, 
presenting to them the demands of workers, and have 
many times been disappointed. How often our constitu- 
ents have denounced us and criticized us! We made 
progress, nevertheless, altho I venture to say that none 
of us will admit that the agreements effected between 
employers and labor organizations are the ones we 
hoped to obtain. Yet they have improved conditions. 
They are the foundation upon which we hope to build 
until such a time as we can realize our hopes and 
aspirations. 

So it is with the League. In Paris, sitting around the 
council table, there were men representing nations who 
held opinions that differed materially. It was the most 
stupendous task in the history of the world to compose 
those differences and bring to us the document that 
we now have. 

Labor, as I said, has always pleaded for peace; labor 
has always opposed war, and there is every reason now 
why it should strive to promote peace, to prevent war, 
and to lend its unanimous support to the Covenant ac- 
cordingly. Personally I hate war. I hate militarism. I 
hate all the destructive forces that are turned loose 
when nations go to war. And when I stood at Chateau 
Thierry with my colleagues and saw the little mounds 
above our American boys sleeping there in foreign soil 
I hated war worse than ever before, and I would be false 
to my family, I would be false to the working people 
whom I have the honor to represent, and false to the 
tiaditions of the American labor movement from the 


beginning of its time if I 





We have simply approved 
of the old methods of un- 
civilized warfare, of alli- 
ances between nations, 
of militarism, of arma- 
ments, and all that will 
go on because there is no 
moral force that has been 
created for the purpose 
of preventing wars. 

If we defeat the 
League, how are we going 
to look into the future? 
To what can we look, for 
what can we hope, as a 
means of preventing war 
if this instrument is de- 
feated? And the working 
people of the world are 
groaning for peace, are 
yearning for something 








failed to support the only 
remedy, the only method 
offered to us after this 
awful war—the only rem- 
edy that has for its pur- 
pose the maintenance of 
peace and the promotion 
of good will. 

Some opposition has 
been raised by working- 
men to certain sections of 
the League Covenant. 
There is, for instance, 
opposition to Article X, 
which declares that the 
territorial integrity of 
nations will be main- 
tained and protected 
from external aggres- 
sion. I beg consideration 
of the meaning of this 








that may come out of the “* 


settlement of this awful 


Samuel Gompers on board the “Pennsylvania” to 
welcome President Wilson and the Peace Treaty 


article. I ask, What has 
[Continued on page 124 
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The 
Old 
(Guard 





By Donald Wilhelm 


HE Old Guard lies in wait for President Wilson, 
ready, politically, to speed—rather than welcome 
—the coming guest. 

It is not registered as a “welcoming commit- 
tee” at any Capitol hostelry—not even in the Senate. 
It is not registered anywhere, indeed, as the Old Guard 
itself. Only by its fruits can you know it. 

It is, in other words, like an institution or a corpora- 
tion, say, whose “good name” continues through one 
change of personnel after another. Its members die or 
are defeated, but their spirit goes marching on. 

The corporation in this case is the Republican party. 
In the Republican party there is, and for years there 
has been, a central directing group like the board of di- 
rectors of a corporation—there by right of ability, 
strategy, money. That group is the Old Guard, which is 
as definitely a minority among the vast numbers of the 
Republican party as the board of directors is a minor- 
ity among the stockholders of a great corporation, and 
in somewhat the same wise. It got its power, and it re- 
tains its power, by a frank appeal to reactionaries, by 
organization, machination, howsoever it can, with what 
influence it can summon within the party, and with 
what force it can exert. It picks the Republican National 
Committee, which organizes the country by states and 
at once causes to be made, and settles, any necessary 
contests in the states, and, therefore, controls the dele- 
gates to the Republican National Conventions. In a 
strict sense, when it is successful, it personifies govern- 
ment by the few at the cost of the many; and it has no 
similar organization in the Democratic party to block 
or balance it. In another sense it means government by 
right of primogeniture—in that “it gets there first.” In 
still another sense it is constituted of the strictest of 
those strict constructionists of the Constitution who 
for years—in theory, rightfully—have given the Re- 
publican party its conservative character. The Republi- 
can party is at the right, in other words—opposed to 
the freer interpreters of the Constitution; and the Old 
Guard is at the extreme right of the Republican party, 
so far at the right that sometimes—to pun, for once— 
it “gets left”—so very left that many good American 
Republicans who believe in their own national right to 
self-determination describe it with the Latin word for 
left, sinister. Professing the divine right of leadership 
in 1916, it backed the G. O. P. elephant into the ditch, 
when its blunders reélected President Wilson. It did 
likewise in 1912, when the Progressives bolted under 
Colonel Roosevelt, split the party, and nominated and 
elected Mr. Wilson. The hope in many quarters is now 
well founded that it will defeat its own ends once more, 
and certainly now, a year before the convention, it has 
made, is making, a good start, and feels the burden of 
proof on it. In other words, simply because of its sense 
of power and its detachment from the rank and file of 
the party—especially from the 14,000,000 women voters 
in America—it is quite possible it may take defeat 
again. 
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Just before the convention of 1912, Vice-President 
Sherman, whose spirit, Progressives say, comes march- 
ing along twenty years behind the times, went on a 
private scouting trip into the West. Returning, he 
reported to Messrs. Penrose, Lodge and Co. that-the 
Progressive spirit was dead as Tophet. To him, and to 
his desire, it was as dead as Tophet. In the convention, 
however, it became as hot as Tophet—very hot; so hot 
that an Old Guardian exclaimed in amazement to a Pro- 
gressive, “You aren’t going to see this thru, are you?” 
And the good Vice-President himself, who is sweet, 
humane and somewhat deaf, then pleaded with the 
rebels, as in substance Tammany Hall pleaded with 
Henry George when he threatened to run for mayor of 
New York City, “You can’t win, you’ll just raise hell!” 

But Henry George ran. And so did Colonel Roosevelt 
and the Progressive party; and forthwith Mr. Wilson 
went back into the White House, just as he did four 
years later when Mr. Hughes qualified, without ques- 
tion, for the wearing of the Old Guard ermine. 


T would be moderately unfair to presume, however, 

that the Old Guard is always wrong. It isn’t. It is dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it knows it is much more 
convincing to be certain than it is to be right. It is usu- 
ally right, as God gives it to see the right. And virtu- 
ous, if success is virtue. It worships the dear old past, 
as God gives it to see the past. It speaks well of the past. 
It says the premises of the future should be made from 
the past. It is indeed prehistoric, since it insists that the 
future should be the past. Admittedly men who boast, as 
one of the Old Guard did to Senator Kenyon one day, 
“I made up my mind about all these issues thirty years 
ago and I don’t intend to change until I’m in my grave,” 
have a habit of becoming closet dramatists who con- 
found desire with reality. 

Senator Boies Penrose, of Pennsylvania, is much of 
the brawn, and no little of the brain, of the Old Guard- 
ians. It is all wrong to suppose he is not a man of parts. 
What though the Breton derivation of his name signi- 
fies the head of a horse. He was a brilliant. student and 
one of the star men of his class at Harvard—which fact 
gives him special comradeship with Senator Lodge, of 
Massachusetts; ex-Senator Winthrop Murray Crane, of 
the same state; Speaker Gillette, of the House, and 
others who hail from regions indigenous to the power 
of the New England high protectionists. He is a man of 
wit that is somewhat coarse and brutal sometimes, his 
colleags say, and a man whose word is as good as a 
bond, who has, moreover, a brother who is a mining 
engineer of celebrated distinction and another who is a 
physician of note. He represents Pennsylvania, where, 
every year, more men are industrial casualties than 
there were in one year in the whole American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in France. But for all this Senator Pen- 
rose has been known to stand for down-to-date humani- 
tarian measures—some that were backed by economic 
exigency. And albeit he is the personification of the Old 
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Guard personally, he isn’t 
as skilled at camouflage 
as some others are, and is 
to be admired, therefore, 
for his sincerity. 

It is the use of such 
camouflage that makes 
registration of personnel 
in the Old Guard difficult. 
One can’t always see 
their work except at ebb 
tide. Judgment of motives 
is always dangerous busi- 
ness, even when there is 
an established standard to 
judge from. There is not, 
here. Even the word radi- 
cal, tho usually used to 
define effort toward the 
left, might be used, and 














is used, to define a depar- 
ture from the middle 
course to the right. 
It all depends on how you look at such things. 

Senator Smoot, thus, is rock ribbed with proclivities 
for high protective tariff and is in general a spiritual 
brother to Messrs. Penrose, Lodge, Knox—also of Penn- 
sylvania—and Sherman. Yet now and then he advances 
thoughts that seem to relate him to the spirit of the 
times and relate the Old Guard, even—at least in its 
strategy—to such Progressives as Senator Johnson, of 
California, or Senator Borah (who is opposed to any 
League of Nations, by 
the way, so it is said) 
—in part because he 
has a_ considerable 
Mormon constituency 
which has a large 
group of cousins in 
Mexico. 

Elihu Root, indis- 
putably, in his cor- 
poreal leanings, power 
and strategy, a mem- 
ber of the Old Guard, 
also indulges liberali- 
ties that mark him as 
a friend of the many 
as well as of the few. 
Mr. Taft, likewise, 
changed now tho he is, 
apparently, by his ex- 
periences on the War 
Labor Board and by 
his generous champi- 
onship of the League, 
has, until recently, 
like Mr. Wickersham, 
former Attorney Gen- 
eral, usually been ac- 
corded a place in the 
ranks of the Old 
Guard. Colonel Roose- 
velt, even, had been al- 
lotted kinship with the 
Old Guard by conclu- 
sions such as_ those 
drawn by Senator La- 
Follette in his books, 
insists 
Finance Committee, is much of that Colonel Roosevelt 
the brawn of the Old Guardians Contributed to the suc- 
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Senator Boies Penrose, of Pennsyl- in which he 
vania, now chairman of the Senate 


Elihu Root indulges in liberalities that mark him 
as a friend of the many as well as of the few 
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cess and strategy of the 
Old Guard so skilfully 
that the country at large 
listed him with the Pro- 
gressives. 

These illustrations 
make clear the care one 
must exercize when de- 
scribing the personnel of 
the Old Guard. The writer 
in three instances has 
asked senators to define 
the Old Guard, and .to 
enumerate its members, 
and in each instance the 
senator smiled, proceeded 
to the task at. hand, but 
came up short against 
actualities. Men change. 
Even members of the Old 
Guard change. The 
League itself has called 
forth new individuality 


among senators. Senator McCumber, of North Dakota, 
to illustrate, has frequently been charged—or been 
credited with!—being a member of the Old Guard. But, 
clearly, the League of Nations is unbeloved by the Old 
Guard, since its guardianship of Labor, of itself, an- 
tagonizes extreme conservatism, yet Mr. McCumber is 
out, like many other Republicans, for it. There was a 
time, in the regime of Mr. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, in 
the Senate, and Speaker Cannon in the House, when 


Senator LaFollette was the 
only Progressive in the 
Senate. Then Senator 
Borah came, Senator Cum- 
mins, Senator Bristol; and 
some members erstwhile of 
the extreme right such as 
Senators Clapp, Beveridge 
and Dolliver, joined this 
group and clearly demarked 
themselves from the rest of 
the Republicans. Before 
the split in the party, in 
1912, a fifth or so of the 
Republicans in the Senate 
were voting more or less 
consistently with the Pro- 
gressive wing of the Re- 
publicans. _ 


The significance of the § 


Old Guard at this juncture 
actually does not lie so 
much in what it is as in 
what it does. It is at once 
the despair of many Pro- 
gressive Republicans, and 
the hope of many Demo- 
crats, who feel and say that 
if it has its way in the Re- 
publican National Commit- 
tee, it may send another 
Democrat, or the same 
Democrat, into the White 
House. What it might do is 
well suggested by what it 
did and talked about at the 
preliminary Republican 
pow-wow that the Repub- 
lican National Committee 
held in Chicago in March. 
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Senator Knox is strongly op- 
posed to the League of Nations 
and would divide the League 
Covenant from the Peace Treaty 
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Ex-Senator Winthrop Murray Crane 


hails from the region of the 
New England high protectionists 


At that meeting the most discussed candidate for Presi- 
dent was none other than the Hon. “Jim” E. Watson, 
Senator, from Rushville, Indiana, who is Old Guard, 
heart and soul, who is not only opposed to any League 
or any other “fool idealism,” but, to quote Progressive 
Gifford Pinchot, “is little more acceptable to the great 
mass of Republican voters than is Penrose himself.” 

The danger—and the hope—can be illustrated in terms 
of the League, on behalf of which President Wilson 
expects to tour the country. 

In March ex-President Taft told the writer that he 
hoped and expected that the League would not be a 
party issue. And Secretary Baker said that if it is still 
a party issue it will be the issue of all issues. 

If it is not a party issue certainly it will be, as indeed 
it already is, a political issue. To illustrate: in Iowa, 
which Mr. Taft and his platform associates recently 
toured for the League, ex-Governor Clark is already out 
after Senator Cummins’ place, on the League issue, altho 
Senator Cummis is in favor of a League but not the 
League as heretofore presented. If the League generally 
is a local political issue, merely, in the coming campaign, 
as at least in retrospect it potentially may well be, it 
may easily, and perhaps inevitably, become the national 
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Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, is chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations 
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Senator Reed Smoot is a spiritual 
brother to the other senators who 
believe in a_ protective tariff 


issue; and if then, as the indications are, the country 
is still in favor of a League while the Old Guard is dead 
against it, it is clear that the Old Guard can easily de- 
feat its own hopes once more. The Progressives in the 
Senate, like regulars of the Old Guard, are, in point of 
formation, broken up, while the Democrats—of whom 
there are forty-seven against forty-seven Republicans— 
present a solid front as compared with the Republicans. 
The Progressives are not all dead, altho they succumbed 
with too apparent weakness to the Old Guard committee 
appointments, largely for the reason that the law of 
seniority made insurgence for the most part imprac- 
ticable. 

The Republican senators have not had a real party 
caucus on the League issue. Only when the President 
planks down the Treaty and the League before the Sen- 
ate and says, “What are you going to do about it?” and 
then goes out to help the voters decide for the senators, 
will all the evidence be in. 

When he does that he may make political history, per- 
chance re-align the Republican party, disturb the influ- 
ence of the Old Guardians, and determine the next occu- 
pant of the White House, to all of which the nation 
might say “Amen.” 


Mary Drew and the Mermaid 


By Harold Lowther Alcock 


“Oh! little Mary Drew, I’ve come to speak to you. 
Now don’t be shy, I’ll tell you why, 
My name is Mary, too.” 


Said little Mary Drew, “Do tell me what you do, 
I want to know just where you go, 
Beneath the waters blue.” 


“My dollies are these rocks. I make them seaweed frocks, 
And in my hands, I mold these sands, 
And card them into locks. 


“And, sometimes, when they weep because I dive too deep, 
I let them hear the big shells near 
To sing them into sleep. 


“The fishes of the sea are dishes used by me; 
They wash themselves, and lie on shelves, 
When I have company. 


“The steed that nears the surf, is mine, I call him Firth, 
As gentle rain his flowing mane, 
Fine volume in his girth. 


“How proudly now he clears, no breaker’s bar he fears,. 
He bore me from the north wind storm, 
O’er dangerous fishing weirs. 


“See, here I have some bells, made of all colored shells, 
On every tongue, a pear! is hung, 
Whence sweetest music wells.” 


And, Mary, happy child, so easily beguiled, 
Said “Give me some,” then “Come, come, come,” 
The mermaid said and smiled. 


Now she has got a bell, a tail of fish as well, 
She dives and sings of happenings 
Within the crystal cell. 


“The fishes of the sea O, are dishes used by me O, 
They wash themselves, and lie on shelves, 
When I have company 0.” 


Now peasant people tell me when there’s a storm at sea, 
They stop their chores along these shores, 
To hear sweet harmony. 




















Tearing Thru and Out 


The Story of a Champion Who Proved the Proverb 
“God Hates a Coward on the Putting Green” 


By Herbert Reed (Right Wing) 


T has been said that you cannot dramatize golf. 

Perhaps not. But, by a test of the dramatists 

themselves, there is drama tucked away in the 

great championships just the same. Writers for 
the stage will tell you that if the audience sees a 
young man and a young woman together there is no dra- 
matic material in the situation. But if the audience 
knows that the young people are in love with each other, 
the material for drama is present. Thus, at the recent 
Open Championship over the trying Braeburn course, 
perhaps the preponderance of the big gallery that fol- 
lowed Walter Hagen and Mike Brady sensed nothing of 
the dramatic in the meeting of these two great golfers. 
They knew nothing to speak of concerning the pasts of 
the two contestants. To those of us who did know 
something of their pasts, in the play-off for the title this 
deciding round was dramatic to a degree. 

We knew that years before the tall, powerful profes- 
sional from Detroit, who was to be the new champion, 
had made the great decision that must be made in every 
branch of sport, and that his shorter, and if appar- 
ently not so powerful, at least equally skillful opponent, 
had never made it. 

Hagen years ago had decided to be bold. 

Brady years ago had become careful. Not a decision 
but a habit. . 

So to those of us who knew the pair of old it seemed 
that the most dramatic situation possible to golf had 
been unfolded before us. As it turned out Hagen was 
often too bold, and it got him into trouble. But he con- 
tinued to be bold, and got out of it. Brady was too 
careful, and it got him into trouble. He continued to 














Levick 


The new open champion goes after distance, whether on the 
course or off. If he can bring his deadly mashie-niblick into 
play he does not greatly care about the lie. Mr. Hagen is using 
that formidable weapon here to dig out of a sandy trap on 
the way to the fifth hole in the tournament play at Braeburn 






Walter Hagen won the open 
championship because of a 
decision that he made many 
years before to be bold in- 
stead of careful. With his 
big hands and powerful fore- 
arms he tears thru and out 
of any trouble that his dar- 
ing play brings him into 








be careful, and did not fi 
get out of it. 3 

Now, as it happens, 
Hagen won this championship by only one stroke on 
the home green. Had he not been too bold on the pre- 
vious day he might have won it by a single stroke then 
and there. But in that case he would not have been play- 
ing the golf that makes champions. Had Brady made 
the same decision as Hagen years ago he might have 
won the championship in the final round, as at one time 
he was well ahead—a time when his old habit of care- 
fulness descended upon him. 


ERE are two golfers of practically equal skill. The 

daring one has won two Open Championships, the 
careful one has been within a stroke of it twice. And it 
is because of this decision of Hagen’s made years ago, 
altho the men were only a stroke apart, and both had 
good and bad luck which might be supposed to account 
for that stroke, that good judges of golf are looking to 
Hagen as a possible winner of the British Open next 
year, and would give little or nothing for Brady’s 
chance. If that is not dramatizing golf it is hard to tell 
what a dramatic situation is. 

Years ago Hagen, at that time a little known pro- 
fessional from Rochester, won the Open Championship 
at Midlothian. He won from Chick Evans on the home 
green. At that time no one made any particular study 
of Hagen’s game and most of the experts rather looked 
upon his victory as an accident. It was my good fortune 
to catch Hagen in action the following season in Cali- 
fornia, at a time when he was making his great de- 
cision. I believed in him then, and have believed in him 
ever since. I saw him first at Del Monte, where he was 
tuning up for the championship of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

He was even then little noticed. Yet it seemed impos- 
sible that a man with such hands, large and enveloping, 
with such firm wrists and powerful forearms, should 
long pass unnoticed. A man.so equipped does not fear 
trouble, for he will tear his way out of it, and not fear- 
ing trouble, half the battle is won. One gains confidence 
to the extent that he knows that his play will improve 
as he approaches the putting green, and Hagen’s great 
strength is with the irons, as advertized by those re- 
markable hands, wrists and forearms. 

But at Del Monte his putting was bad. That is, it 
looked bad. It looked bad if one did not realize that he 
was making his great decision—that he was deciding 
to be bold, even too bold. [Continued on page 131 
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Shake Hands With Brazil | 


An Interview with Epitacio Pessoa, the Brazilian President-Elect 


HE United States of 





Brazil has long been 

a firm friend of the 

United States of 
America. It understood, sym- 
pathized with and supported 
President Wilson. The senti- 
ments he expressed in his 
various notes to Germany 
were its sentiments, and when 
the United States went to 
war, Brazil followed. Brazil 
had a seat at the Peace Table, 
and there, also, agreed with 
Mr. Wilson. 

In this there is no doubt 
that we represented the views 
of the great majority of our 
citizens, President-elect Pessoa 
went on to say. We are paci- 
fists there, and believe in free 
states living together as good 
neighbors. We do not desire 
to rob or murder or fight each 








the Brazilians. I have not 
heard of dissatisfaction with 
it, or any suggestion of some- 
thing else which might better 
be substituted. 

Yes, religion is free in Bra- 
zil now. A man may believe 
and worship as he pleases so 
long as he is a good citizen 
and obeys the laws. He may, 
for instance, if it suits him, 
hold to the Mormon faith, 
but he must not practise po- 
lygamy. One wife at a time 
is all we will allow him. 

We have no political prob- 
lems. Our neighbor nations 
are all our good friends and 
we have no dispute with any 
of them. We do not fear them, 
they do not fear us, and so 
our military burdens are light. 
We have German colonists in 
large numbers, but they are 








other, but to enjoy our own [aH Thompson 


: : ‘~o). President Pessoa of Brazil headed the delegation that : : 
in freedom and friendly rival represented his country at the Peace Conference in Paris. Germans in this country have 


He was born May 23, 1865, at Parahyda de Norte, Brazil, proved to be. As long as they 


ry. We are in the League of 


no more troublesome than the 


Nations, and consider that in and being left an orphan at an early age, the state, in behave well among us they 
forming that League human-_ recognition of his extraordinary aptitude for scholarship are not disturbed. Brazil’s 
ity has taken a great step bore the expense of his education at the Gymnasio Per- 


forward. It will not only pre- 


nambuco. He finished his law studies at Recife, served population is growing fast, 
several years as a magistrate, and afterwards occupied but she has abundance of 


vent the destruction and mis- a chair in the Recife Law Faculty. He organized the room for more, and the con- 
eries of war, but, we believe, Brazilian Civil Code, and reformed secondary and higher ditions in Europe will proba- 


: : : education. As a prominent republican and abolitionist 
it will go further and remove he was, with the advent of the republic, called to be : hi 
secretary of the state government. Later he was elected grants. We are doing nothing 


the causes of wars and the 


bly send us a flood of immi- 


thought of wars from men’s to the Constituent Assembly, and gained fame as a firm special to attract them, but 
minds. supporter of constitutional principles. This photograph they will find freedom, homes, 


The United States of Amer- President Pessoa with his wife and daughter was 
taken during his recent visit to the United States 


ica and Canada lie side by 
side for 3000 miles, with only an imaginary boundary 
between them, and for one hundred years they have 
maintained peace with no armaments against each 
other. They have had disputes and settled them in a 
fair and reasonable manner. The same is true of Brazil 
and her neighbors, and her boundary line, separating 
her from other nations, is much longer than that of 
this country. There are no disputes about any part of 
it. It was all settled by arbitration without the firing 
of a shot. We have not had a revolution since the fall 
of the Empire, and that was accomplished without 
bloodshed, and almost, one might say, without ill feel- 
ing. We were ready for a republic and established one, 
dismissing the former Emperor, Dom Pedro, and his 
family without recrimination and obloquy and in as 
great comfort as possible. His memory is much respect- 
ed by many in Brazil now. . 

A long time ago, at the conclusion of a war with a 
sister state, a considerable indemnity was promised us. 
Brazil never collected that debt and recently canceled it 
by treaty. We sacrificed money to friendship. That’s the 
American way, North or South. 

Our friendship for and trust in the United States of 
North America, which was great before, has been in- 
creased a thousand times by comradeship in the world 
war. Brazil believes in and supports the Monroe Doc- 
trine. It suits us and I think it suits our sister states. 
It means America for Americans, including Brazil for 


and good opportunities among 
us, providing they are indus- 
trious and peaceful. If any of them bring special quali- 
fications, so much the better. Our enormous material 
resources are practically untouched, and men with the 
technical knowledge and skill to uncover and exploit 
them are eagerly awaited. Our production of-diamonds 
is not one of our great assets at the present time, and 
as to our native gold, the Government buys it all. But 
there are other things even more productive of wealth 
than gold or diamonds. 

At present Brazil is very prosperous. The price of 
coffee is high. But coffee is by no means all Brazil has 
to offer. She has the biggest iron fields in the world, 
and the world’s greatest supply of manganese, now so 
essential to the steel industry. She is also developing a 
cattle industry. At the beginning of the world war her 
meat efports were almost negligible, but now they num- 
ber many thousands of tons per annum, and this industry 
will continue to grow fast because Brazil has the plains 
and climate for the cattle. Brazil is larger than the 
United States, excluding Alaska, and she extends over 
so many degrees of latitude that she enjoys all kinds of 
climate. 

Other industries, also, are growing up in Brazil. We 
are raising and manufacturing cotton and jute on a 
large scale, also manufacturing boots and shoes. These 
industrial products we export to our South American 
neighbors. All signs indicate that our country is at the 
beginning of a marvelous be- [Continued on page 135 
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LOBSTER SALAD—Cut 
lobster in half-inch cubes. Mix 
with small amount of salad dressing 

and serve on fresh crisp lettuce leaves, 
putting additional dressing on top of the salad. 
Salad should be mixed just before serving, and 

everything be kept on the ice until the last moment. 


—and it tastes as good as it looks! 


UT no artist can truly picture the daintiness of Davis Lobster—’tis beyond the power of words to describe its 
delicious flavor. You, yourself, must taste it! And you can do this at my expense before you buy. 
Because my lobster is put up right from the lobstermen’s pots is why it is so fresh and crisp and so differ- 


ent from the ordinary kind. It’s just like lobster freshly picked from the shell. Have some now. This is the 
,season to enjoy it at its best. 


Fresh Lobster, Crabmeat, Shrimps 


Direct from the Sea to You 


For the “Shore Dinner” at home; for lunch or picnic; any- Know—at my risk absolutely—how good these seafoods are, 
where, anytime—nothing is half so good as these fresh-tasting coming direct from the boats at Old Gloucester. I deliver it 
wholesome shellfish, They are the handiest, most delicious right to your door prepaying all express east of Kansas. Try 
foods you can have in the house. Try the lobster, crabmeat these delicious summer-time foods at my expense. You must 


or shrimps—order as many cans of each as you wish. Or send _ be fully satisfied before you pay. Use the coupon. 
for the Special Salad Assortment by using the Coupon below. FRANK E, DAVIS, Presinent 
FRESH LOBSTER JAPANESE CRABMEAT FANCY GULF SHRIMP 
Delivered price: No.4 can No.4can No.l car Delivered price: No. 44 can No. %can No. ican Delivered Price: 
Per doz. cans. .$3.90 $7.50 $13.50 Per doz. cans. .$3.50 $5.70 $10.00 Per doz. cans............... 2.2¢ 
FUP GED ossces .33 63 ci, 2. ere .30 .48 85 Per can 











SPECIAL SALAD SELECTION 


You Get All These: 
2 cans Fresh Lobster 
2 cans Japanese Crabmeat 
3 cans Shrimps 
1 can Royal Chinook Salmon 
1 can Red Sockeye Salmon 
2 cans- Yellowtail Fish 
1 Jar Mayonnaise 
2 cans California Sardines in Olive Oil 
1 can Lobster Sandwich Filling 
ilcan Anchovy Paste 


Try These at My Risk 


SPECIAL SALAD 
SELECTION 


A favorite assortment of 
good things for your sum- This complete assortment, together with cook book 
- ° - . deli | approval right in you 
mer salads and sandwiches. Some, chi changes geepald. Wes the coupon aoe be: 
fore it slips your mind. 







Frank E. : 
DavisCo., > a 


254 Central Wharf = 


Gloucester, Mass. 





CRABMEAT SALAD SHRIMP WIGGLE 
questioned TN CR, imma mma ie 
FRANK E. DAVIS CO. 
254 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. CO Pee Terr erT rr ey rer re Try TTT 
Please send me, all charges prepaid, your Special Salad Selection—16 packages of Davis i Cit State 
Gloucester Seafood. If, after trying whatever 2 cans I select, I am not delighted with the goods, ie See eee UYsscercevesseses sDBe ssevssees eee 
I'll return the rest at your expense, and not owe you anything. Otherwise, I'll send you §5.00 


in 10 days. 
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What’s Happened 


Commodity prices rose 4.4 per cent 
in June, mostly in necessities. 


Samuel Gompers sailed for Amster- 
dam to represent the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at the international 
trade union congress. 


The greatest number of civilians to 
leave the United States for Europe 




















Thomas in London Opinion 

JUST SEE YOURSELVES AS YOU SEE OTHERS 
“I say, Bill, wot a ruddy mess those Rus- 
sians Bolshies are making of their country!” 


since August, 1914, sailed the second 
week in July. Six ships took 6040 trav- 
elers. 


The Government’s war on 2.75 per 
cent beer began with a suit against 
the Pittsburg Brewing Company charg- 
ing violation of the war-time prohibi- 
tion law. 


Fifty-nine million dollars’ profit was 
made by the Ford Motor Company in 
1916, an increase of 100 per cent over 
1914. War munitions and Liberty mo- 
tors helped. 


President A. C. Townley of the Non- 
Partizan League was found guilty by 
a Minnesota jury of conspiracy to teach 
disloyalty and defeat selective draft 
law purposes. 


Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, retires 
August 1, and Judge John B. Payne, 
present head of the legal division of 
the Railroad Administration, succeeds 
him. 

President Wilson vetoed the Sundry 
Civil bill, mainly because of the size of 
the appropriation for disabled sailors 
and soldiers, which was $6,000,000, 
$2,000,000 less than the President 
wished. 


The charms of music are being ,used 
in behalf of the Kansas wheat crop. 
Bands paraded Kansas City to enlist 
harvesters. Thousands of hands are 
needed. New York and Pennsylvania 
have sent recruits. 
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The newly organized Pacific fleet, 
after being concentrated at Hampton 
Roads, sailed for the west coast July 
19, Admiral Rodman commanding. The 
fleet goes to San Diego, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 


Attorney General Palmer has an- 
nounced that alien enemies who have 
been released on parole are soon to be 
relieved of parole requirements. Only 
in “dangerous” cases will reports and 
bonds be continued. 


Narrowly escaping: the “Titanic’s” 
fate, the Allan liner “Grampian” struck 
an iceberg off Cape Race. The captain 
changed course when collision was in- 
evitable and struck head-on rather than 
risk the glancing blow on the side. 


President Wilson has told inquirers 
that he could not issue a demobiliza- 
tion proclamation until after his proc- 
lamation declaring peace: which is 
interpreted to mean war-time prohib- 
ition holds until Senate ratification of 
the peace treaty. 


Bars to German trade except those 
stipulated in the Peace Treaty are 
down: a “blanket license” removes 
trade with Germany from the terms of 
the Trading with the Enemy act, and 
individual licenses covering any ship- 
ment are not necessary. 


A New Jersey commuter’s will gave 
$15,000 to his favorite conductor as a 
mark of appreciation for smiles, cour- 
tesy and care beyond official require- 
ments. J. J. Adams was the commuter 
and George F. Conroy the beneficiary. 
The railroad was the Erie. 


Henry Ford and son Edsel will pos- 
sess 89 per cent of the stock of the 
Ford Motor Company by a reorganiza- 
tion which lets out Dodge brothers and 
all minority stockholders but Mayor 
James Couzens of Detroit, who re- 
fused to sell his 11 per. cent. 


Charles Evans Hughes heads the 
commission appointed to study the War 
Risk Bureau’s operations and to make 
recommendations for conduct of the 
bureau. Demobilization of several mil- 
lion soldiers necessitates allowances, 
and compensation for injuries. 


Test votes in the House on the Vol- 
stead war-time and constitutional pro- 
hibition bill showed overwhelming 
strength in favor of drastic methods 
of prohibiton enforcement. Amendment 
to war act to allow sale of 2.75 per 
cent beer was lost, 90 to 151. 


June 30, the last day for filing claims 
against the Government for “informal” 
war contracts, saw 1200 presented. 
There are 8500 such claims in all, total- 
ing $1,500,000,000. “Informal” con- 
tracts were those not fully executed at 
the time the armistice was signed. 


The New York Association for Ad- 
vancement of Medical Education and 
Science has been organized, and a cam- 
paign for $50,000,000 started. Cen- 
tralization of medical activities of the 
western world, better teaching, utiliza- 


tion of clinical material, affiliation of 
schools, hospitals and laboratories, and 
a medical education foundation are 
prime purposes. 


“Debarkation Hospital No. 3,” the 
Greenhut military hospital in New York 
City, has closed, after receiving and dis- 
charging nearly 37,000 overseas wound- 
ed soldiers in the past eight months. 


By veto disapproving the Agricul- 
tural bill carrying repeal of the Day- 
light Saving law, President Wilson pro- 
tested the action of Congress; and 
stated his opinion that repeal would 
involve a serious economic loss. The 
House refused to pass the bill over his 
veto. 


Seven thousand women and girls in 
Washington will receive a minimum 
weekly wage of $16.50 from November 
if the District of Columbia board’s rec- 
ommendation becomes law. Conferees 
have investigated thoroly. Mercantile 
employers of Washington will be af- 
fected. 


Actual confiscation by the Mexican 
Government of British oil wells, partly 
owned by American stockholders, is re- 
ported to the State Department. This 
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The Vassing Show 
SELLING HIM A PUP 
A London comment on 
the League of Nations 


is the first confiscation under the Car- 
ranza decrees which have been protest- 
ed by Great Britain, Holland, France 
and the United States. 


The war’s gross cost to America was 
$30,177,000,000, according to prelim- 
inary figures given Congress by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Glass. Offsets, 
including loans to the Allies of $9,102,- 
000,000, and amounts invested in ships, 
and railroad and farm loans will prob- 
ably reduce the total to eighteen bil- 
lions. 
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The Cause of Stomach Acidity 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Fermentation 
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and 


How to Remove it in 48 Hours 


warning that would be of the 

greatest possible benefit to man- 
kind, I should say emphatically— 
“Beware of acid stomach.” For acid 
stomach is the cause of fermentation 
which, bad enough in itself, is the 
forerunner of a hundred ills that sap 
the energy and vitality of its victims. 
I venture to say that ninety per cent 
of all sickness starts with acid stom- 
ach. Yet the cause of stomach acid- 
ity can be removed in 48 hours! 


Nature provides hydrochloric acid 
as one of the digestive fluids, but too 
much of this acid causes fermenta- 
tion, hurries the food out of the 
stomach, and carries the acid all 
through the body. As a consequence, 
poisons (toxins) are formed which 
are absorbed into the blood causing 
autointoxication, nervousness, mental 
depression, and countless ills of 
which this is but the beginning. 


Every one of the vital organs in 
time becomes affected—the heart, the 
liver, the kidneys, the intestines, 
the nerves and the brain all decline, 
for the stomach is the Power Plant 
of the body. Even the teeth are af- 
fected by acid stomach, for the gums 
recede and pyorrhea will be the 
result. 


Stomach remedies only neutralize 
the acid because they are stronger 
than the acid. This ultimately ruins 
the lining of the stomach. The acid 
being neutralized is absorbed into 
the blood only to come back to the 
stomach in greater quantities at the 
next meal. 


How much more sensible would it be 
to attack this disorder at its source. 
Instead of attempting to neutralize the 
acid after it has formed, why not pre- 
vent it from forming in the first place? 


Superacidity is caused by wrong eat- 
ing, and the remedy must be found in 
the field of the cause—in eating cor- 
rectly. 


The individual sufferer from indiges- 
tion, acidity, fermentation, gas and such 
disorders has not carried his experi- 
ments with food very far. If he had 
he could easily cure himself, in 48 
hours, as Eugene Christian, the famous 
_— scientist, has proved beyond all 

oubt. 


The reason which led Eugene Chris- 
tian to take up the study of food in the 
first place was because he himself, as 
a. young man, was a great sufferer 
from stomach and intestinal trouble. 

So acute was his affliction that the 
best specialists of the day, after every- 
thing within their power had failed, 


i I were asked to sound a health 


By R. S. Thompson 


gave him up to die. Educated for a 
doctor himself, Christian could get no 
help from his brother physicians. 


Believing that wrong eating was the 
cause and that right eating was the 
only cure, he took up the study of foods 
and their relation to the human system. 
What he learned not only restored his 
own health in a remarkably short space 
of time, but has been the means of re- 
lieving some 25,000 other men and 
women for whom he has prescribed with 
almost invariable success even though 
most of them went to him as a last 
resort. 


Christian says that all stomach and 
intestinal disorders, with their count- 
less sympathetic ills, are caused by 
wrong selections and wrong combina- 
tions of food, and that right combina- 
tions of food will positively remove 
every stomach and intestinal disorder 
by removing its causes. 


No one would think of putting salt 
into an open wound, and yet we do 
worse than that when we keep putting 
irritating acid-creating food combina- 
tions into our stomachs already sur- 
charged with acid. 


The word diet is one which has an 
unpleasant sound—it makes us think 
of giving up all the things we like for 
those we have. no taste for. But Eu- 
gene Christian’s method is entirely dif- 
ferent—instead of asking his patients 
to give up the things they enjoy, he 
prescribes menus which are twice as 
enjoyable as those to which the patient 
is accustomed. 


Christian believes in good foods de- 
liciously cooked—the kind all of us like 
best and which may be obtained at any 
home, store, hotel, or restaurant. He 
says that most of the things we eat 
are all right—but that we don’t know 
how to combine or balance them. 


Often, one food good in itself, when 
combined with another equally good 
food, produces an acid reaction in the 
stomach; whereas either of the foods 
alone or eaten in combination with some 
other food would have been easily and 
perfectly digested. 


Unfortunately, each food we eat at a 
meal is not digested separately. In- 
stead, all of the foods we combine at 
the same meal are mixed and digested 
together. Consequently, if we eat two 
or more articles at the same meal which 
don’t go well together, there is sure to 
be acidity, fermentation, gas, and all 
kinds of digestive trouble. 


At Eugene Christian’s New York 
office there is a constant stream of men 
and women who go to him for treat- 
ment after having tried everything else, 
and rarely are they disappointed in 
the outcome. Some of the results he 
has attained read like fairy tales. I 
know of a number of instances where 
his rich patrons have been so grateful 


for their restoration to health and en- 
ergy that they have sent him checks 
for $500 or $1,000 in addition to the 
amount of the bill when paying it. 


There have been so many inquiries 
from all parts of the United States 
from people seeking the benefit of Eu- 
gene Christian’s advice and whose cases 
he is unable to handle personally that 
he has written a course of little lessons 
which tells you exactly what to eat in 
order to overcome the ailment which is 
troubling you. 


These lessons, there are 24 of them, 
contain actual menus for breakfast, 
luncheon, and dinner, curative as well 
as corrective, covering all conditions of 
health and sickness, including stomach 
acidity, constipation, and all intestinal 
disorders from infancy to old age and 
all occupations, climates, and seasons. 
They also tell you how to reduce and 
how to gain. ; 


With these lessons at hand it is just 
as though you were in personal contact 
with the great food specialist, because 
every possible point is so thoroughly 
covered and clearly explained that you 
can scarcely think of a question which 
isn’t answered. You can start eating 
the very things that will remove the 
causes of your disorder the day you 
receive the lessons and you will find 
that you secure results with the first 
meal. Many people who have suffered 
for years from acid stomach find that 


their ailment vanishes completely in 48 
hours. 


If you would like to examine these 
24 Little Lessons in Corrective Eating, 
simply write The Corrective Eating So- 
ciety, Inc., Dept. 47, 443 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. It is not neces- 
sary to enclose any money with your 
request. Merely ask them to send the 
lessons on five days’ trial, with the 
understanding that you will either re- 
turn them within that time or remit $3, 
the small fee asked. 


Please clip out and mail the fol- 
lowing form instead of writing 
a letter, as this is a copy of the 
official blank adopted by the So- 
ciety, and will be honored at once. 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc. , 
Dept. 47, 443 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 
You may send me prepaid a copy of Cor- 
rective Eating‘in 24 Lessons. I will either 
remail them to you within five 


é days after 
receipt or send you &3. 


Coe eee Or eee sere eee eereeeeseeseeeseesseee®e 
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ADIRONDACKS 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 
LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


One of the largest and best conducted hotels in the Adirondack region; 
hotel grounds extend over 400 acres; overlooking two beautiful lakes; with a 
range of mountain peaks in every direction; refined, home comforts and 
surroundings; elevator; rooms with bath. 


CUISINE OF SUPERLATIVE GOODNESS 
ALL OUTDOOR DIVERSIONS FOR YOUNG AND OLD 
The ideal place for rest or the strenuous life. Everything to your liking 


with creature comforts to make your holiday beneficial and delightful. Open 
June to October. 








For particulars address 
M. B. MARSHALL, Manager, LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 











A New Way to Sell 


Real Estate "Me 


I got cash for my property in less than two 
weeks. Made sale myself, so had no commis- 


sion to pay. You can do the same with The 


Hotel Puritan 





Susles jon for Gas Bast 

“State. oO matter w ted, . 
$90 Commonwealth Ave., Boston these pracuical, scientiie Plans wil Quick ‘Results! 
* 4% * show you how to sell your property “Sol Cash in 10 
The Distinctive Boston House = an conand Zor cask-witnnt days. Recommend your 
employing agents or paying com- me! s.°° = ‘m. H. 
Called by globe trottere one of the — Investigate at ase, Se, te 
’ : Le earn how easily you can use e m sold my ™ tor 
world’s most homelike and attract Simplex Plans, just as I did, toseil_ | cash."* — Afrs. L. a. 
iwe hotels. Reasonable rates. x pour sane realestate. Write today (a Childs, Mion. ° ‘Sold my 
illdo) to property. Yous plan i 
Near Massachusetts Ave. Subway Station, 9 —— quickest I ever oon 
minutes from South, 11 from North Stations. The Sim mplex Company Fonson String, NF. 
Send for booklet with guide to hisi>ric Boston. Dept. 73,1123 Broadway, N $5°375."— G. yy A “ne 

HZ. P. COSTELLO, Manager — will send you full particulars art, lil. 
| wéthout cost or obligation, 




















G) HONOR ROLLS :: MEMORIALS ©: 








Book of Designs Free. Correspond Invited 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., BRONZE FOUNDRY (estabiishea 1875) 
550 WEST 27th STREET oe NEW YORK CITY 














X-MEMBER of Parliament, going abroad for winter, would rent his 

London house in Egerton Gardens, S. W., completely furnished, from 
any time now till March, 1920. Seven bedrooms, two bathrooms, four recep- 
tion rooms and square hall. 15 guineas a week. Communicate with Mary C. 
Smith, agent, The Independent, 119 W. 4oth St., New York City. 




















To interest and ’ 
develop your boy-§ Don’t Wear 
§ he ‘wa in reading so your a Truss 


ing habits 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 


partments modernscientific invention, the 
THE. ~ B 





wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 





on trial. No obnoxious springs! i 
or pads MR. C. E. BROOKS 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
{ee Beysinall the World” Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 

are edited to give boys “reading with a future Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
toit.’’ Hundreds of th Oo. boys draws the brok 
Sneew Snneivation endl dolant aan te pease e broken parts together ee would 
every month, Give your boy this splendid start. a_ broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 


200 @ copy on news-stands—$2.00 a year by mail. cheap. ons on — = ct it. ~eotaiee by 

ents. Catalog and measure blanks 
THE SPRAGUE wee ON A: free. Send name and address today. 
C.E.BROOKS, 490F State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER—I am up to 
date. 

MarsHat Focu — One should never 
doubt. 

CuHauncey M. DepeEw—Don’t eat so 
much. 

THE PorpE—The soul of a nation must 
enjoy freedom. 

SENATOR PENROSE—Evolution is better 
than revolution. 

SERGEANT ALvINn C. YorK—I believe in 
continual prayer. 

Harry Kir—Prohibition has left me 
sadder Budweiser. 

Fretp MarsHaAL Haic—It was the Brit- 
ish army that won the war. 

Lovurs Mann—There are better actors 
today than in times gone by. 

THE Ex-CROWN PrRINCE—I was very dis- 
appointed over the peace terms. 

PREMIER CLEMENCEAU—Internal peace 
is a necessity for external peace. 

Mrs. Frank A. VANDERLIP—Recreation 
is as necessary for grown people as for 
children. 

Horatio BortromieEy—This League of 
Nations is intended to rob England of the 
just fruits of victory. 

District ATTORNEY RosE RoHENBERG— 
I should like to give every girl the oppor- 
tunity to mend her ways. 

Mary CALDWELL HAMILTON—Self depre- 
ciation has dwarfed more careers than 
almost any other one thing. 

Rev. A. N. D. StusBLeEBINE—For every 
$20 churches now use for newspaper adver- 
tising, they should use at least $200 

Atrrep A. Conn—A film employment 
man is more eager to get a young woman 
who can dress than he is to get stars. 

Jess . WittarD—Many a professional 
business man and many a_ prosperous 
woman have dug their graves with their 
teeth. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE—The public has 
determined to keep bright red, the brighter 
the better, as one of the fundamental colors 
in apparel, 

Dr. J. CAMPBELL WHITE—I do not be- 
lieve Protestantism has ever seen an hour 
like this since Martin Luther nailed his 
theses to the door. 

GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK—I shall vote 
for Debs unless he is opposed by a pro- 
gressive like Robert M. La Follette or 
Mayor Thompson of Chicago. 

Rev. Dr. ArtHour T,. GutTTERY—The 
acceptance of the League of Nations on 
February 14 added a sacred festival to our 
calendar and made Paris one of the holy 
cities, 

Mayor Hanson or SEaATTLE—If the 
Government doesn’t clean up the I. W. W.’s 
I will. I'll give up my mayorship, start thru 
the country, hold meetings and have hang- 
ing parties. 

Ep. HowE—This week I am wearing my 
pantaloons too short, last week I wore 
them too long. I am never able to get my 
pants just right and never knew a man 
who could. 

Movie Actress EpNA PurviANcE—I 
should like an American for a husband, an 
Englishman for a lover, a Frenchman for 
a playmate, a Belgian for a friend, and an 
Italian for a soul mate. 


J. M. Green, M.P.—If the British Gov- 
ernment is going to recognize the Bolshe- 
vists or have any dealings with them, there 
will be an absolute end to civilization in 
Europe or anywhere else. 
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Tearing Thru and Out 


(Continued from page 125) 


Again and again the ball ran over the 
cup, one yard, two yards, clear across 
the green. Just a week later, in the 
course of winning the championship on 
the Coast the ball occasionally hit the 
back of the cup and hopped out, but 
more often it went in—from five, ten, 
twenty, even thirty feet. 

I did not see Hagen again for a year. 
This time I found him playing in the 
Metropolitan Open at Fox Hills, one of 
the windiest courses in the country. It 
was the same bold, smiling, cheerful 
Hagen. But this time he was in trouble 
from the very first—in all kinds of 
trouble. Care, it is said, will kill a cat. 
And Hagen had the same old theory 
that it would kill his game. Time and 
again from the tee the present cham- 
pion—no champion then—was in the 
rough, behind a stone, in a rut, in a 
gully against a board fence. Impossible 
lie succeeded impossible lie. Never once 
did Hagen falter. Never once did he lose 
his keen and confident air. Even when 
on the green the pestiferous ball would 
hop into the cup and out again, still 
he went boldly, daringly, for the hole. 
Every time he did this. And even with 
this terrible round against him he came 
home smiling in fourth or fifth place, 
I forget which—it does not matter. 
What does matter is that this man 
would not be shaken out of his deter- 
mination by any adversity whatsoever. 

At Braeburn, on the eighteenth hole 
he is said to have won the champion- 
ship thru a stroke of luck, a ball lit- 
erally clubbed from the tee bounding 
along and hopping a brook to safety. 
It is said that this ball nine times out 
of ten would have dropped into the 
brook. The tenth time, I submit, is the 
rightful property of men like Walter 
Hagen. 

It must be admitted that the aver- 
age golfer, if he is to copy any one 
player, should choose Chick Evans, the 
perfect stylist, for his model. Hagen’s 
game is not theoretically perfect golf, 
and the man who would imitate him 
must be built like him. But any golfer 
eould well copy his tournament cour- 
age, could well make the decision that 
Hagen made years ago. The old adage, 
“Never up, never in,” has never been 
brought home more convincingly to the 
average golfer, or to the ranking 
golfer, for that matter. Learning from 
Hagen one might add, “Be bold, and 
sometimes too bold.” 

The new Open Champion is apt to be 
wild from the tee. Hagen goes after dis- 
tance, whether on the course or off, 
and if he gets a long enough drive to 
give him a chance to bring his deadly 
mashie-niblick into play, he does not 
greatly care about the lie. He will tear 
thru and out. And sometimes he will 
tear thru and out even with his bras- 
sey. Not every man can hope to have 
half the champion’s success in getting 
out of trouble, but every man can have 
less fear of trouble than the average 
golfer has today if he will plug cheer- 
fully out of it instead of groaning over 
his luck. That is the way to confidence, 
to bolder and to better golf. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

















George W. Chadwick 
Director 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and at- 
mosphere so necessary to a musical edu- 
cation. Its complete organization, and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional 
facilities for students. 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 


Owing to the Practical Training 


In our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers, 





New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Year Opens 
Sept. 18, 1919 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
portunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in _piano-forte, 
voice, organ and violin experience ia re- 
hearsal and public appearance with or- 
chestral accompaniment. 

Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 














LOCATION: 


unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life, 
wo 


mentally to increase individual efiiciency, Small classes: 
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THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
FIFTY-THIRD YEAR 

A School in the Heart of the Open Country. 
£0 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. 
: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. 


A teacher for every seven boys. ee : : 
TICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods lite, swimming pool 


You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on appiication. 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 


Box 5, New York 


For Boys from 9 to 19. 


Healthful, invigorating 


Each boy studied physically and 














PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominational union school of re- 
ligion. Admits both sexes and all denomina- 
tions. College graduation required for regular 
course leading to B All privileges of 
University of California open’ to qualified 
Seminary students. Term begins August 18, 
1919. Address Presipent C. S. Nasu, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 53rd YEAR 
_. Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $350-$450 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 
COLLEGE 


R OAN OK Salem, Va. 


A standard American college in the most beautiful moun- 
tainous section of Virginia. A.B. and B.S. degrees accepted 
everywhere. Address J. A. Morehead, President. 


BISHOP HOPKINS HALL 

An endowed school for girls overlooking Lake Cham- 

plain. Well equipped buildings. All outdoor sports. Col- 

lege preparatory and general courses. Write for booklet, 

Miss ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Principal. 

The Rt. Rev, A. C. A. Hau, President and Chaplain. 
Box R, Buriineton, Vt. 





























The Secret of Being a Convincing Talker 
How I Learned It in One Evening 


Sent Free Upon Request 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, 119 W. 40th St., New York 























| Ceaining for Authorship | 
How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars, 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
P Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
] for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a. week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
4 There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
] for writers, young or old. The_universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
7 they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
Manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated”catalogue free 
Please address 


The Home Corres: Sch 
Dept. 304, Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 
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Guaranteed 
67 Chicago 
Investment 


Secured by real, 
estate and build- 
ings of old-estab- 
lished company. 






Issued to complete 
new plant needed 
for rapidly in- 
creasing business. 


Net assets 2'4 to 
1. Net earnings 
3 times interest. 


Guaranteed by 
prominent busi- 
ness man. 





Recommended by 
us after 54 years 
success in this 


field. 


Bonds of $500 
and $1000 de- 


nominations. 


Ask for Circular 
No. 1039-AB 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
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The Financial Outlook 
By Luigi Criscuolo 


New Domestic Financing 


HE investment markets are wit- 
[sessing a surprizing demand for 

securities of all classes in spite of 
the fact that the transition from war 
to peace conditions is by no means com- 
pleted. A list of new offerings of bonds 
and preferred stocks made since the 
middle of June shows an aggregate of 
over $360,000,000. It seems as tho there 
was a great rush on the part of cor- 
porations to set their finances in order 
for the reconstruction of their indus- 
tries or the changing of affairs to a 


| strictly peace basis. The demand for 


securities does not seem to abate and 
investment bankers are anxious to make 
commitments for the offering of securi- 
ties this Fall, anticipating a heavy de- 
mand from investors. 

Some bankers look for a recess dur- 
ing August and part of September due 
to the vacation season and also to the 
fact that a great deal of money will 
flow westward for crop-moving pur- 
poses. This money will begin to move 
back toward the financial centers in 
the Fall and there is no doubt that a 
great deal of it will be used to purchase 
securities. There will be a great variety 
of offerings. With the outlook for busi- 
ness bright, at least for the next few 
years, it will be necessary for many 
industrial concerns to re-finance; there 
will be many consolidations of small 
concerns in the same or allied lines of 
business, the weaker ones joining the 
stronger ones in order to gain the many 
advantages and savings incidental to 
amalgamation. 


European Financing 


Financing will not be restricted to our 
own enterprizes. Those corporations 
which have been organized to aid in 
the reconstruction of Europe and to 
finance our foreign trade will undoubt- 
edly have large cash requirements. It is 
generally regarded that one of the large 
foreign finance corporations will be in a 
position to offer at least a billion dollars 
of its debenture bonds for subscription 
by American investors. The plan will 
be for the corporation to purchase se- 
curities of European governments, mu- 
nicipalities or corporations, and _ to 
pledge them as collateral for the de- 
bentures to be sold to the public. They 
will have to be issued at a very attrac- 
tive rate in order to compete with the 
extraordinary demands for capital from 
purely American industries. 


The Railroad Situation 


The railroad situation remains un- 
solved, but it is not unlikely that in 
the course of the next few months we 
will see definite plans for the return 
of the railroads to their owners. Chair- 
man Esch of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives stated recently that it would 
be useless to consume further time in 
discussing the original plan for five- 


year control of the railroads by the 
Government. His impression was that 
the sentiment of the whole country was 
opposed to the idea. This would seem 
to bring us back to the argument that 
the problem is: how to turn the rail- 
roads back without causing their bank- 
ruptcy and a disturbance of the nation’s 
industrial structure. It is evident that, 
with costs of operation consuming so 
much of the gross revenue that, in 
many cases, not even interest is being 
earned, stockholders can continue to 
feel uneasy. Provision may and should 
be made so that the railroads can post- 
pone for at least five years the payment 
of such advances as they may have re- 
ceived from the Government during the 
period of Government control. 

It is understood that the plan for the 
financing of $400,000,000 in railroad 
equipment purchased by the Railroad 
Administration has been consummated. 
The National Equipment Corporation 
is to be created with a capital of $148,- 
000,000, which is to be purchased by 
the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration. It, in turn, will issue $280,000,- 
000 in equipment trust certificates for 
sale to the public. There does not seem 
to be any likelihood of the certificates 
being offered before the Fall, as it is 
likely that Congress may have to be 
asked to approve the general scheme. 
Equipment trust certificates have a 
splendid record for safety and regu- 
larity of interest. If the rate question 
is solved. the certificates should be sold 
without difficulty on an exceedingly at- 
tractive basis for the Government. 


Municipal Financing 


During the past year of the war, mu- 
nicipal financing was: practically at a 
standstill due to the fact that the Gov- 
ernment loan campaigns had the right 
of way. Then, labor was scarce and 
high priced and attracted to the muni- 
tions industries, with the result that 
municipalities were obliged to postpone 
all public improvements that were not 
absolutely indispensable. Now that we 
are on a peace basis, municipalities 
are expected to begin fulfilling their 
program of improvements, which will 
mean that many millions of dollars of 
municipal bonds will have to be sold. 
The fact that bonds of this class are 
absolutely free from all income taxes 
makes them desirable for investors with 
large incomes. 


Bond Prices 


The bond market has been very brisk 
in so far as volume of sales is con- 
cerned, but prices have not advanced 
to any great extent. The “Annalist” av- 
erages show that in 1918 bonds were 
at a high of 82.36 in November and 
at a low of 75.65 in September. In 
June, 1919, they reached a high point 
of 79.05, while at the present writing 
they stand at 77.61. On the other hand, 
stocks have advanced from a low of 
69.73 in January of this year to a 
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high of 91.18 af this writing’ A perusal 
of bond offerings shows that issues of 
the best grade, such as Canadian Gov- 








ernment bonds, bear 5% per cent in- 
terest, while railroad and corporation 
bonds and notes bear from 6 per cent 
to as high as 7 per cent interest. 


Preferred Stock 


A very large supply of industrial 
preferred stocks has been met by an 
equally large demand, but the issues 
seem to be very well absorbed. In fact, 
investment houses have been competing 
with each other for this business. This 
has resulted in industrial concerns ob- 
taining very good net prices for such 
stock as they had to offer, or for such 
new issues as have been created at this 
time to take care of business expension. 
Preferred stocks are very much in fa- 
vor now, particularly among investors 
of the moderate class, in view of the 
fact that income from such stocks is 
exempt from the normal federal income 
tax. 








Pebbles 


The uplift movement seems to have 
concentrated on prices.—Columbia Rec- 
ord. 


Mother—Would you like to come and 
rock the baby for a bit, Tommy? 

Tommy—Rather! but I haven’t got 
a rock!—London Mail. 


“Isn’t he rather fast, dear?” asked 
the anxious mother. 

“Yes, mama,” replied the girl, “but I 
don’t think he will get away.”—London 
Opinion. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
“T suppose you are going into the NEW YORK CHICAGO 
country for your holiday this year, as 150 Broadway Straus Building 
you always do?” DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS San FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
“No, not this year: our cook prefers | Penobscot Bldg Loeb Arcade Bldg. | __Crocker Bldg. Stock Exchange Bldg. 


the seaside.”—Le Rire, Paris. 


“I think the baby has your hair, 
ma’am,” said the new nurse, looking 
pleasantly at her mistress. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed the 
the nursery and take it away from her. 
She will ruin it.”—Blighty. 


THE PEACE FORMULA 
My Boy, you may twit your Beloved 
With jests at the way she is gowned, 
When it’s heard by just two, but it 
never will do 
With other fair ladies around! 


You may laugh at her latest of cos- 
tumes, 
And mimic her tricklets of speech; 


lady, | 
glancing up from the novel. “Run into) 
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The Best Recommendation 


of S. W. Straus & Co. 


IXTY-TWO per cent of our new customers 

come to us as the result of recommendations 

by our old clients. They find such satisfaction 

in the securities we sell and the service we ren- 

der that they urge their relatives and friends to 

invest through us in order to gain safety, a good 
income, and complete freedom from care. 


Safety and 6% 


Our. current list of first mortgage serial 6% 
bonds, safeguarded under the Straus Plan, in- 
cludes various issues secured by properties in the 
largest cities, from New York to Los Angeles. 
They afford the prudent investor the widest di- 
versification, complete safety, prompt payment of 
both principal and interest in cash on the days 
due, 6% interest, and choice of maturities, from 
3 to 16 years. Write for valuable literature de- 
scribing the Straus Plan, and ask for 


Circular No. H-912 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 
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Thirty-seven years without loss to any investor 
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CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 
45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,304,948.32 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations, 

EDWARD W. SHELDON, President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President FREDERIC W. ROBBERT, 2d Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
LYMAN J. GAGE 


2d Asst. Secretary 
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a plume, 
And refer to her chum as a peach. 
You may lead her to talk of her causes, 
Then brand her opinions unsound— 
When it’s heard by just two, but it 
never will do 
With other fair ladies around. 


In a crowd, concentrate on The Lady, 
And display admiration profound. 
Should she say something nice, then 
agree with her—twice, . 
‘With other fair ladies around. 
—“Funny,” in the Conning Tower, 
New York Tribune 
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Ls WILLIAM SLOANE 
CORNELIUS N, BLISS, JR. 








iy joy or sorrow they express your thought, Life will be sweeter 
for you and your friends if you show your thoughtfulness in messages 
of flowers. Your local florist within a few hours can deliver fresh 
flowers in any city or town in the United States or Canada through the 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Service. They will serve you. 




















Save more 


That is good American 
doctrine. 

Through our national 
bond distributing organ- - 
ization in 50 leading 
American cities, weoffer 
the following bonds of 
high character which at 
the present prices will 
keep surplus funds or 
savings invested at at- 
tractive rates of interest: 


11 Government Bonds 


10 Foreign Government 
Bonds 


Municipal Bonds 
Railroad Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 
Industrial Bonds 
Short Term Issues 


For full information send for 
circular I.-104. 


The National 
City Company 


National City Bank Bu‘lding 
NEW YORK 





Bonds Short Term Notes Acceptances 




















AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $623.60 absolutely beyond question of 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Labor and the League of 


Nations 
(Continued from page 121) 


been the original cause of practically 
every devastating war in the history of 
mankind? Certainly it has been the 
greed of nations for more territory, 
for the extension of their lines—the 
inclination of nations to covet their 
neighbor’s property. And now I ask, 
How are we going to prevent war un- 
less a combination of nations shall de- 
clare that we are going to oppose ex- 
ternal aggression of one nation against 
another nation? 

Objection has alsc been raised to the 
labor sections in the League. But the 
international labor convention set up 
by the League machinery has neither 
legislative power nor administrative 
power. There is set up a clearing house 
to which representatives of labor from 
all the nations that are parties to the 
Covenant may come and there consider 
what things are best for the labor of 
the world, and, after considering them, 
agree upon them, if possible, and rec- 
ommend them to every nation. What 
for? Merely for favorable considera- 
tion. Then, if the nations wish to ac- 
cept the recommendations made they 
are free agents; they can accept them 
or reject them all, as they choose. That 
is what the international labor confer- 
ence means; that is the scope of its 
authority. I feel, accordingly, that in- 
stead of being a super-legislative body 
or an instrument of possible «oppres- 
sion—something that will tie the work- 
ers hand and foot—it is going to be 
the greatest international force for the 
promotion of the fundamental things 
for which labor stands that has been 
created in a century. 

The President has told me, “The labor 
program which the Conference of Peace 
has adopted as part of the Treaty of 
Peace, constitutes one of the most im- 
portant achievements of the new day 
in which the interests of labor are to 
be systematically and intelligently safe- 
guarded and promoted. Amidst the mul- 
titude of other interests, this great step 
forward is apt to be overlooked, and 
yet no other single thing that has been 
done will help more to stabilize condi- 
tions of labor thruout the world and 
ultimately relieve the unhappy condi- 
tions which in too many places have 
prevailed. Personally I regard this as 
one of the most gratifying achieve- 
ments of the Congress.” 

For the first time in the history of 
the world the nations of the world have 
written into agdocument their agree- 
ment that workers have a right to or- 
ganize. My friend, Andrew Furuseth, 
puts great stress on the words “lawful 
organization,” and tries to leave the 
impression that the super labor con- 
vention set up by the League will de- 
termine what is lawful and what is not 
lawful. But nothing is further from 
the truth. For the American Govern- 
ment will decide what is a lawful or- 
ganization in America; the French Re- 
public will decide what is a lawful 
organization in France; Great Britain 











will decide for Great Britain; and so 
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It is plainly evident that more and 
more people are coming to regard 
Federal Bond @& Mortgage Com- 
pany bonds as the most desirable 
bonds to be had. 


As you know, this company has a 
reputation for being notably con- 
servative and painstaking in its 
selection of property upon which 
to make loans. 


And this unswerving adherence to 
the highest standards has had its 
effect. 


Investors have come to realize that 
in selecting the 6% First Mortgage 
Real Estate Serial Gold Bonds 
offered by this company they get 
bonds of unusual safety and 
stability. 


So that each month shows a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of 
those who want Federal Bond & 
Mortgage Company bonds in pre- 
ference to any others. 


Mail your request today for 


“Questions and Answers on Bond 
Investment”’ 


Federal Bond 
&#MortgageCo. 


90 1. Griswold St. Detroit 
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INSURANCE | 


Write W. E. Underwood, Director of The 
Independent Insurance Service, to secure 
free and confidential information in regard 
to your insurance problems. 


119 WEST 40th ST. NEW YORK 























Sensible Investing 
Simplifies Saving 


Those who are distinctly successful in 
saving never allow their dollars to remain 
idle. They follow a well-defined method of 
putting funds to work in some seasoned 
stock or bond. 


Every dollar invested in securities on 


he Twenty Payment Plan 


is a step toward the accumulation of valu- 
able income-producing property. Descriptive 
booklet and our fortnightly publication 


**Investment Opportunities”’ 
will explain how simple it is to pote. and 


how sensible investments can be made. 
Write for booklets 7-IN. 


SLATTERY2G 
Securities 
40 Exchange Place New York 
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on—every country deciding for itself 
what is lawful and what is not lawful. 

It is clear, above all else, that labor 
does not want war. And if international 
war is to be avoided, how can it be 
avoided except by agreement? How can 
it be avoided except by having men 
representing all the peoples and the 
governments of the countries affected 
sit down and write their thoughts and 
hopes into an agreement? Call it a cove- 
nant, call it a treaty, call it what you 
will, but there must be a start made; 
there must be some things written 
‘down, in order to govern the rules un- 
der which war may be avoided. 

Personally I am not afraid of meet- 
ing the future. Come what may, when 
big propositions are met by big declara- 
tions of earnestness to prevent war, I 
am not going to turn my back upon 
them, for they come, now, nearer than 
at any other time in the history of the 
world, to the sincere hopes and aspira- 
tions of liberty-loving and peace-loving 
people all over the world. 


Washington, D. C. 


Shake Hands With Brazil 
(Continued from page 126) 


velopment. There is plenty of work for 
everybody, and abundant opportunity 
for men to acquire comfort, wealth and 
honors according to their capacities. 

Nor is this development all material. 
We have some wonderful musicians; a 
world-famous pianist, Guiomar Novaes, 
who was honored in New York two 
years ago, is a Brazilian. And one of 
the greatest Pasteur institutes in ex- 
istence, which sent much serum to Eu- 
rope during the war, is in our country. 
We have excellent orators and states- 
men, and our literature and liberal arts 
are highly developed. 

Remember ‘that this land lies only a 
few days’ run to the south, and is in- 
habited by people who admire the 
United States and its energetic citizens. 
They want to renew and strengthen 
the old bonds of friendship. They are 
ready to trade and do business, prefer- 
ably with men and firms from here. 

Let your manufacturers and mer- 
chants send their goods down there. 
Brazil is waiting for them. We are 
used to the European way of doing 
business—longer credits, for instance, 
than your firms are in the habit of giv- 
ing. Probably the way to overcome that 
difficulty would be thru the establish- 
ment of a chain of banks in our prin- 
cipal cities with machinery for credit 
investigation so that the standing of 
our commercial men may be justly ap- 
praised. It must not be forgotten also, 
that the language of Brazil is Portu- 
guese. 

Taken on the- whole, in spite of the 
state of Europe, my experience abroad 
as the representative of Brazil has 
filled me with pride and friendly feel- 
ings toward those nations which have 
treated me with such marked courtesy 
and honor. I have accepted all as the 
expression of the esteem in which Bra- 
zil is now held by the world. 

New York 
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Guaranty lraveler? 











A ‘‘wallet’’ of Guaranty Travelers Checks, The purchaser 
signs each check in the upper corner. When cashing acheck 
he signs again in the lower corner, in the presence of the 
person cashing it, who compares the two signatures, assuring 
identification and preventing use by an unauthorized holder. 


“Safer than Cash’? 


UARANTY TRAVELERS CHECKS are accepted, the same 

as cash, by hotels, railroad ticket offices, and business houses, 

yet are a safeguard against loss. ‘Take them for short or long trips 

—for your motor tour—for your vacation. Inexpensive—only 
soc. per $100—at your bank. 





Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


New York — 


London Brussels 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $800,000,000 


Paris 


Liverpool 








A Splendid Investment—WAR SAVING STAMPS—Buy Them 
J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 

















Monthly Dividends 


NEW YORK 
and Monthly 
Earning Statements nme 
The monthly dividends paid DREXEL & CO. 
to Preferred Stockholders of PHILADELPHIA 


Cities Service Company pro- 
vide a convenient and regular 
income safeguarded by earn- 
ings 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 





Five Times Over Preferred MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
Stock Dividend LONDON 


Requirements No. 22 Old Broad Street 


The statements of earnings 
mailed to stockholders month- 
ly enable investors to keep in 
constant touch with the finan- 
cial progress of the Company. 


Send for 
Preferred Stock Circular CD-3 
Henry L. Doherty 

Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
14 Place Vendome 


\ 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 
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ONE MILLION FIVE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS OF 
POWDER FOR THE FEET. 


Thatis what the government sent last 
year to make the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
feet comfortable and fit for the kind of 
war they fought and finished. 


IN PEACE AND WAR 

for over 25 years Allen’s Foot-Ease, the 
Antiseptic, Healing Powder for the Feet, 
to beshaken into the shoes and sprinkled 
in the foot-bath, has been the standard 
remedy for all aching, swollen, hot, 
tired feet, blisters and sore spots and 
for the instant relief of corns, bunions 
and callouses. 

Thousands of people sent packages of 
Allen’s Foot-Ease to their sons, brothers 
or sweethearts in the army and navy, 
because they knew from experience, that 
it would freshen and rest their feet, make 
their shoes comfortable and walking 
easy. ‘Those who use Allen’s Foot-Ease 
have solved their foot troubles. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Seven Year Six Per Cent. Convertible Cold Bonds 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by 
their terms on August I, 1919, at the of- 
fice or agency of the Company in New 
York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 

Wall Street. G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
FIVE YEAR SIX PER CENT. COLD NOTES. 

Coupons from these Notes, payable by 
their terms on August 1, 1919, at the of- 
fice. or agency of the Company in New 

York or in Boston, will be paid in New 

York by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 

Wall Street. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A dividend of two per cent. ($1.00 per share) 
on the COMMON Stock of this Company, for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1919, will be paid July 
31, 1919, to Stockholders of record as of June 30, 
1919. H, F, BAETZ, Treasurer, 
New York, June 16, 1919. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO, 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 20. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDBND NO. 54. 
A meeting of the Board of Directors has been 
called for July 31, 1919, to declare the regular 
quarterly dividends of $1.50 per share upon the 
full-paid First Preferred and Original Preferred 
Capital Stock of the Company, payable by checks 

















mailed August 15, 1919, to stockholders of record 
at 3:30 o’clock P. M., July 31, 1919. ‘The trans- 
fer books will nof close, 

D. H. FOOTE, Secretary. 


San Francisco, California, July 10, 1919. 


FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 
July 15, 1919. 
The regular quarterly dividends of One and 





Three-quarters Per Cent (1%%) on the Common 
Shares and One and One-half Per Cent (14%) 
on the Preferred Shares of this Company will be 


paid August Ist, 1919, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business July 21st, 1919. 
fer books will not close. 

PIERRE - SMITH, Treasurer. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


offers you 
ADVICE, INFORMATION 
AND SUGGESTION ON 
Office, Factory and Business Build- 
ing Equipment, Household Furnish- 
ings and Appliances, Garden Work. 


Trans- 











This service is free to our readers 
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A Queer. Deal in Insurance 
By W. E. Underwood 


ES MOINES, Iowa, is sometimes 
D referred to as “the Hartford of 
the West.” The lively and enter- 
prizing western city is not exactly a 
replica of the Connecticut metropolis; 
nor does it faintly resemble it in any 
feature, save that it has a larger pro- 
portionate number of insurance com- 
panies than other places of its popula- 
tion in that section of the country. In 
that respect Des Moines is notable. Un- 
like Hartford, its insurance companies, 
with one or two exceptions, are of the 
commonplace variety. Their number 
constitutes their chief claim to notice. 
My attention has been momentarily 
attracted to Des Moines recently by 
reading a legal notice appearing in a 
newspaper of that city announcing the 
incorporation, as a mutual life insur- 
ance company, of the Central Life As- 
surance Society of the United States, 
by the officers and directors of the Cen- 
tral Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, for the past twenty- 
three years domiciled at Des Moines. 

This move struck me as peculiar. 
Why should the same parties organize 
another company in the same city un- 
der the same name? To be sure that I 
was making no mistake I consulted my 
reference books. I was not in error. 

It seems by the record that in 1896 
the Central Life Assurance Society was 
organized as a mutual company to op- 
erate on the legal reserve system. The 
yearly figures indicating is progress 
show that its growth was constant and 
steady. Its annual new business was 
not large, but it was satisfactory, and 
the amount of total insurance in force 
at each year-end substantially increased. 
From nothing, in the year mentioned, 
the assets and total insurance rose at 
the end of 1901 to approximately $100,- 
000 and $1,500,000, respectively. Early 
in 1902 the articles of incorporation 
were amended and the company was 
reorganized as a stock company with 
an authorized capital of $100,000. 

The cause for this radical change is 
not apparent. There is nothing on the 
the face of the statistical record which 
indicates that the company needed 
funds; nothing that would seem to war- 
rant its transfer from policyholders’ 
to stockholders’ ownership. The capital 
was paid in by instalments: $25,000 in 
1902; $25,000 in 1903; $13,500 in 1904; 
and the remainder in 1905. In 1907 an- 
other amendment increased the author- 
ized capital to $500,000, of which, nine 
years later, $100,000 additional was 
paid-up, bringing the cash capital to 
$200,000 total. 

In 1919 the owners of the stock, that 
is to say of the company, are organiz- 
ing another company of the same name 
but on the mutual plan, obviously for 
the purpose of transferring to it what 
they own in the stock company and, 
presumably, for what they regard as 
a sufficient consideration. What this 
consideration is I cannot certainly 
state; but I am informed that the pro- 





posed contract under which the trans- 
fer is made will provide that the pres- 
ent stockholders are to retain for the 
next twenty-one years all the profits 
accruing on the non-participating busi- 
ness now in force. I am also informed 
on the authority of an actuary who has 
estimated the future profits that the 
sum in the period mentioned will ag- 
gregate between $1,000,000 and $1,500,- 
000. 

At the end of 1918 the company’s 
total insurance in force was upward of 
$60,000,000, of which sum nearly $50,- 
000,000 was on the non-participating 
plan. 

Another feature of this proposed deal, 
a most extraordinary feature, appears 
in the articles of incorporation of the 
new company which I read in the Des 
Moines newspaper, previously noted. 
Provision is made there for fastening 
the directors and officers of the old com- 
pany on the new for a term of years. 
The present directors of the stock com- 
pany, under the grant made by the 
state creating the new company, are to 
become the directors of the, new com- 
pany for fifteen years. The present 
president of the old company is made 
president of the new one for ten years. 

It is difficult for me to believe that 
the law of Iowa will permit the actual 
realization of a plan so radically at 
variance with customs deemed necessary 
to the proper conduct of a life insur- 
ance company and essential to the 
safety of policyholders’ interests. I am 
not aware of the existence of any life 
company in this country the directorial 
and executive tenure in which exceeds 
one year. There may be some, but it is 
not probable. : 

Fair and impartial business men 
would not fail to wonder why such un- 
usual care is taken by the proprietors 
of the stock company to make the new 
mutual company as fully their property 


‘as if they were buying instead of sell- 


ing. 

On examining the company’s annuai 
statement, of date December 31, 1918, 
and comparing it with the statement of 
exactly one year earlier, I find that its 
net surplus of $289,766 was all but 
wiped out during 1918, falling to about 
$33,500. This is the company’s own 
showing and is doubtless the most fa- 
vorable the interested parties could 
make it. As on its face this situation, 
while not good, is not irremediable, the 
fact that the stockholders have resort- 
ed to what appears as a sort of refuge 
by desiring to transfer their holdings, 
it is only natural to suspect that the 
resources and obligations of the stock 
company should be valued at once. 

It is the plain duty of the Iowa In- 
surance Department to make a careful 
examination into the management and 
financial condition of this company; 
and to also make plain to its policy- 
holders the reasons which have actuat- 
ed the stockholders in organizing an- 
other company. 














Remarkable Remarks 


HENRY Forp—I am an 
idealist. 

ANNETTE KELLERMAN—I am a poor 
seamstress. 

Ep. Howe—Lately I saw a Ford with 
a Victoria top. 

GENERAL PERSHING—We are not a 
military people. 

MARSHAL FocH—The British army 
has been superb. 

Wooprow WILSON—Most people are 
not well dressed. 

RutH DUNBAR—A nurse’s life must 
be one of passionate routine. 

HERBERT N. CASSON—How does a 
cuckoo learn his cuckoo habits? 

VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—You can- 
not reduce wage scales in America. 

GERALD STANLEY LEE—New York is 
the national headquarters of homeless- 
ness. 

CAMELIA GORDON—Men are the rea- 
son why so many women don’t get 
married. 

REAR ADMIRAL ADAIR, M.P.—I would 
strictly limit dividends to 10 per cent 
on capital. 

LorD HALDANE—I know first rate 
men who have never got into office be- 
cause they could not talk. 

THE EX-CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY 
—I am disappointed in President Wil- 
son, but I believe he meant well. 

Sir EDWARD CARSON—I seriously say 
to America today, “You attend to your 
own affairs. We will attend to ours.” 

BERNARD M. BARUCH—I was a gam- 
bler once and for many years a mem- 
ber of a stock exchange. But I am thru. 

COLONEL JULES DAKEIALI—If Atlan- 
tic City would be truly moral it should 
tell women to discard their clothing or 
put on trousers. 

H. M. J. PorterR—A person suffering 
from spiralysis thinks he can get away 
from his shadow by doing a corkscrew 
waltz down the middle of the street. 

SENATOR LODGE—No committee of 
Congress has any right or ought to 
have any right to summon the Presi- 
dent of the United States before them. 

Dr. ANTOINE DE PAGE—The mass of 
the people of continental Europe are 
still a hundred years behind the times 
as far as sanitary science is concerned. 

SENATOR REED—History would for- 
get the reign of Caligula in the ex- 
cesses and follies of the American Gov- 
enment operated under the League of 
Nations. 

WILLIAM PESTER, HERMIT—I seldom 
read, for I am studying myself. And 
when I have found out the secret of 
my existence I intend to teach the 
world. 

SECRETARY OF STATE LANSING—AIll 
that complicated machinery of society 
that todk decades to elaborate and a 
world war to tear down cannot be re- 
placed overnight by a wholly different 
machinery. 

LorD GREY OF FALLODEN—The ap- 
pointment of Sir Eric Drummond to 
Secretary General of the League of 
Nations was originally suggested by 


ignorant 
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the American delegates, and it was pro- 
posed at the Conference by the Presi- 
dent. 


G. Lowes DIcKINSON—Whazait Paris 
has done must be undone if civilization 
is to be saved. 

MAUD POWELL—Since the war the 
number of positively worst hotels has 
increased enormously. 

KATE WEST—Men are like those hair 
tonics. There is such an amazing differ- 
ence before and after taking. 


The Red Cross and the League 


As the League of Nations has adopt- 
ed the Red Cross as its chief agency 
hereafter in the prevention of disease 
and the mitigation of suffering thruout 
the world (Covenant Art. XXV), it is 
interesting to note that at the recent 
conference of the Red Cross in Paris 
plans were proposed for a special or- 
ganization which would include repre- 
sentatives of the Red Cross Societies of 
the “big five” members of the League— 
namely France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan and the United States. 

A preliminary meeting was called at 
Cannes at which experts in public 
health, tuberculosis, hygiene and sani- 
tation, and child welfare were gathered 
together from the various countries to 
formulate programs of action. 

The permanent organization at Gen- 
eva, the capital of the League, will 
consist largely of experts who will keep 
in touch with developments in the dif- 
ferent countries on questions to be 
dealt with by the Red Cross, and thru 


this central organization such informa- 
tion will be distributed to the national 
societies. 

Altho this League of Red Cross So- 
cieties has now been organized only a 
few weeks, it has already issued an 
appeal to its five founder members and 
to the twenty-four national societies in- 
vited to become members, requesting 
them to be ready to participate in a 
campaign against the spread of typhus 
which has broken out in Poland, Hun- 
gary and other countries of southeast- 
ern Europe. 

Under methods approved by the lead- 
ing scientific experts of the world, and 
furnished with surplus medical and 
hospital supplies from the American 
and British armies, the League proposes 
to combat the plague, which is in dan- 
ger of spreading to other parts of 
Europe. 


Pebbles 


First Actress—I’ve got an under- 
study. 

Second Actress—And I’ve got a spare 
sitting-room.—The Era. 


“You college men seem to take life 
pretty easy.” 

“Yes; even when we graduate we do 
it by degrees.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Well,” said the doctor, “I hope you 
profited by my advice?” 

“Yes, doctor,” replied the patient, 
“but not so much as you did.”—Blighty. 


Northerner—What’s that white fiuf- 
fy stuff you are picking? 

“That, sah, will be wool when yo’ 
wear it next winter in the No’th.”— 
Life. 


Boy—Gimme a penn’orth of mixed 
sweets. 

Shopkeeper—Here are two, my lad. 
You can mix them yourself.—London 
Opinion. 


Teacher—Don’t you know that punc- 
tuation means that you must pause? 

Willie—Course I do. A motor driver 
punctuated his tire in front of our 
house Sunday, and he paused for half 
an hour.—Passing Show. 


“Do you know,” roared the little 
man, “that your great hulking brute 
of a bulldog killed my wife’s dear lit- 
tle, unoffending, ethereal, heavenly pet 
poodle.” 

“What about it?” asked the brute. 

“Well,” said the little man, looking 
carefully around to see that no one was 
spying, “would you be offended if I pre- 
sented your dog with a new collar?”— 
London Tit-Bits. 


A story is told about a citizen whose 
daughter is about to be married, and 
who has been trying to get a line on 
what the expense of the rather elab- 
orate ceremony will be. He approached 
a friend of his, seeking information. 

“Morris,” he said, “your oldest daugh- 
ter was married about five years ago, 
wasn’t she? Would you mind telling me 
about how much the wedding cost you?” 

“Not at all, Sam,” was the answer. 
“Altogether, about five thousand dol- 
lars a year.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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—Or hearing the greatest bands on the Victrola! 


How often do you get the chance to hear the mighty 
brass band of Sousa as it goes swinging past? Once or 
twice in a lifetime, perhaps. But on the Victrola you 
can hear it any day—with the same brave inspiration as 
if the big band was actually marching by. 

Not only Sousa’s Band, but Pryor’s also. And Con- 
way’s and Vessella’s and the United States Marine Band, 
the Black Diamonds Band of London, Band of H. M. 
Coldstream Guards, Garde Republicaine Band of France, 
Banda de Alabarderos of Madrid—all the best band 
music of the world. 

These famous organizations make Victor Records because 


their leaders consider them the best records in the world. 
Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950. 
There are Victor dealers everywhere and they will gladly play for you any band musie 
you wish to hear. 
Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated and synchron- 
ized in the processes of manufacture and should be used together to secure a perfect reproduction. 
New Victor Recoids demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
designating the products of this Company only. 


Victrola 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


August 2, 1919- Tr 


The thrill you get as the band goes by! 

































